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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Denmark—{pp. 6, 7) 
How We Live in Denmark—(pp. 
8,9) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To become aware of the cultural 
developments that distinguish life in 
Denmark. 

2. To get a picture of farm activities 
in this low country. 

3.‘To understand the importance of 
ships and the sea in Denmark’s econ- 

my. 

4. To understand the part played by 
education and social legislation in 
changing the gloomy land of the Vikings 
into the Denmark of today. 

5. To become acquainted with our 
young Danish correspondents, Ole Ol- 
sen and Mado Longballe, and to grow 
in international understanding. 

6. To enjoy the pleasures of search- 
ing out and organizing information for 
a constructive purpose. 


Procedure 


TEACHER: Suppose you were given 
the job of writing a brochure on Den- 
mark for a travel agency. What infor- 
mation would you lay before the pro- 
spective traveler to this Scandinavian 
land? What pictures would you use in 
your booklet? What would you say 
about the values of travel in other 
lands? 

1. Discuss routes to Denmark, pass- 
ports and visas, clothing needed, lan- 
guages spoken, the weather in Den- 
mark, value of the krone. 

2. Examine the articles about Den- 
mark and make a list of ten subjects for 
photographs, together with the captions 
you would use. 

3. The word “slogan,” from the 
Gaelic language of the Highland clans 
in old Scotland, means “war cry” or 
“gathering word.” Gathering phrases, 
or slogans, for travelers are to be found 


for This Issue 


on many of the brochures issued by 
travel agencies. Originate such a phrase 
for a booklet, or choose one of these: 

“There’s a warm welcome awaiting 
you in the Land of Sunlit Nights.”— 
Danish Information Office, 15 Moore 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

“Understanding through travel is the 
passport to peace.”—Scandinavian Na- 
tional Travel Commission, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 


MAKING A TRAVEL BROCHURE 
(A Group Project) 

Appoint committees to be responsible 
for the following pieces of work: 

1. Cutting six 9” by 16” sheets of 
paper and folding them over to make 
the pages of a travel brochure 8” by 9”. 

2. Drawing a map of Denmark on 
the center spread of the booklet. 

3. Listing photographs with cap- 
tions, and sketching marginal drawings 
to be used as illustrations. 

4. Selecting a slogan and lettering it 
on the cover, along with the title. 

5. Writing a travel talk which will 
make the reader eager to see Denmark. 

6. Organizing the material collected, 
entering it in the booklet, and stapling 
the pages together. 


30 FACTS ABOUT DENMARK 
(Exercises for Individual Pupils) 


1. Cut four sheets of paper to a 5%” 
by 8” size. Lay these together and fold 
them over to form a 4” by 5%” booklet. 
Use a single staple to bind the pages 
together. 

On a scratch pad set down these 
headings: Farming in Denmark, Dan- 
ish Food, Vikings, Modern Danes, Folk 
Schools, Denmark in Wartime, Map of 
Denmark. 
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3. Reread the articles carefully and 
select a total of 30 statements that may 
be set under these various headings. 
Plan the arrangement of your material 
and enter it neatly in the booklet. You 
may wish to place a map of Denmark 
in the center of your brochure, using 
the two-page spread for it. Block out 
the spaces to be given to pictures and 
into these ruled sections write the titles 
you would choose in illustrating your 
booklet. 

How the booklet might be worked 


out— 


Farming in Denmark 

1. The Danes keep more milk cows 
than you'll find in any U. S. state ex- 
cept the great dairy state of Wisconsin 
which is more than three times larger 
than Denmark. 

2. Nearly every farmer owns his own 
small farm. 

3. Danish farmers use the best sci- 
entific methods. They produce more 
wheat from en acre of ground than any 
other farmers in Europe. 

4. Denmark exports more butter, 
eggs, and bacon than any country on 
earth. 


Danish Food 

1. Danish smorrebrod is a sandwich 
without a top layer of bread. 

2. The sea produces a good deal of 
Denmark’s food. 

8. Kringle isa Danish pastry which 
is twisted like a pretzel. 
Vikings 

1. The fierce Danes of a thousand 
years ago were pirates who plundered 
and robbed the people of Europe. In 
speedy open boats Vikings rowed to 
Iceland, Greenland, and perhaps to the 
coast of North America. 

2. Wars brought little gain to the 
Danes. One by one the possessions of 
their great empire slipped away. 


Modern Danes 


1. Modern Danes are jolly, friendly 
people. Few are rich and few are poor. 
2. Two hundred years ago the gov- 


ernment wiped out the hated laws that . 
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made farmers practically slaves to the 
landlords. Lands were divided up. 
Danes went abroad to learn the most 
modern ways of farming. 

3. The government aids people who 
fall ill or lose their jobs. 

4. The people of Denmark love to 
travel about their lovely land—usually 
on bicycles. 


Folk Schools 


1. You have to be over 18 to attend 
the folk high schools. No examinations 
or marks or credits are given. 

2. All sorts of courses are taught but 
the folk high school usually combines 
agricultural training with all-around 
education. 

3. The first folk schools in Denmark 
were started about 100 years ago by 
Nicolai Grundtvig, a bishop of the 
Lutheran Church. 


Denmark in Wartime 


1. During the German occupation, 
the underground worked secretly 
against the invaders. 

2. During the war, any Dane caught 
listening to the BBC radio program was 
put in jail by the Germans. 


Map of Denmark 


1. Denmark 
southern Alaska. 

2. The peninsula of Jutland forms 
two thirds of Denmark. 

3. Five hundred or so islands, lying 
east of Jutland, have the best soil in 
Denmark. Copenhagen is situated on 
the largest of these islands. 


lies as far north gs 


Illustrations 


1. Week-end Bicycle Traffic 
2. Dairy Farm 
3. Folk High School Class 
. Longest Bridge in Europe 
5. Shipbuilding Yards at 
hagen 
. Ole’s School: Sundbyoster Skole 
. Mado’s School: Birkerod Skole 
. A Danish Church 
. Hans Andersen Cottage 
10. King Frederick IX 
11. Map of Denmark 


Copen- 


THE INTERVIEW 
(An English-Social Studies Project) 


Discover whether there are any Dan- 
ish-Americans in your school or com- 
munity. If there are, see whether you 
can have a chance to talk with them 
about such things as the Danish sum- 
mer and winter, folk songs, holidays 
and home customs, foods, currency, 
Danish stories, famous Danes, and 
methods of education in Denmark. 


Write up your notes as a reporter would 
and present your article in class. 


Lesson Plan for the English Class 
POETRY DIVISION 


Last week we compared the great 
folk saga of Finland with Longfellow’s 
poem Hiawatha. We learned that the 
American poet used the trochaic meter 
of Kalevela for his Indian legend. 
When we turn this pattern about and 
set the accented syllable after the un- 
accented one we have the meter known 
as iambic. 

“I saw the royal purple draped 
Around the altar rail.” 

For her poem “I Saw,” which has 
won first place in the poetry division of 
the Scholastic Writing Awards, Martha 
Robeson has used the iambic measure. 
Notice how smoothly and musically the 
lines flow. 

Rhyme is not essential to poetry, but 
Martha has used rhymed words very 
skillfully to adorn her poem. Notice, 
too, how the young poet has painted 
picture after picture, with words in- 
stead of brush strokes. All of these 
skills put together would not make a 
poem, however, unless the writer gave 
expression to emotion, or feeling. Has 
Martha succeeded in doing this? 

It was pointed out last week that 
some poems flow along in rising and 
falling waves of sound called cadences. 
They have no regular meter. “The Pow- 
erhouse,” by James Keen, is written in 
this free verse form. Notice that it is 
full of pictures and that feeling flows 
through it. 

In “The Seven Cities of Cibola,” by 
Judy Otis, the iambic meter is domi- 
nant, but Judy has varied the form by 
omitting or adding a syllable here and 
there, and by combining the iambic 
with the trochaic at times. Her poem is 
rich in word pictures. 


ESSAY DIVISION 


Read “I Dig for What I Get,” by 
Bruce Brooks, and see whether the es- 
say awakens you to an interest in rocks. 
If it does, Bruce has succeeded in com- 
municating his own enthusiasm, and his 
writing can be said to be as skilled as 
his rock collecting. 


SHORT STORY DIVISION 


“Shall I Go fo School?” by Sarah 
Nichols, is the story of an Indian boy 
told in the first person. It is full of con- 
crete details that help the reader to 
share the experience of the storyteller. 


Science Projects 


1. During this term, Junior Scholastic 
has published a number of stories on 


different kinds of animals. Pupils might 
be assigned to make up a term report 
based on these stories plus whatever 
additional material is to be found in 
school reference books. Photos from 
Junior Scholastic or freehand drawing 
would add to the appearance of the re- 
port, which could be bound in a card- 
board folder. 

2. Pupils might prepare a report on 
the feeding habits of various under- 
water forms of life. The oyster, as de- 
scribed in this week’s Science News, 
provides a good starting point. What 
these kinds of fish eat, how they take 
in their food, where they go to find it, 
and how knowledge of the feeding 
habits of fish is of help to fishermen are 
points which might be covered. 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. On what peninsula is two thirds 
of Denmark located? (Peninsula of Jut- 
land) 

2. What were fierce Danes of the 
Middle Ages called who traveled by sea 
to plunder and rob? (Northmen or 
Vikings) 

3. What large Arctic island does 
Denmark own? (Greenland) 

4. Name Denmark’s capital. (Copen- 
hagen) 

5. Into how many occupation sec- 
tions is Berlin divided? (Four) 

6. In which zone of Germany does 
Berlin lie? (Russian zone) 

7. Cambodia and Laos are two na- 
tions of French Indo-China. Name the 
third one. (Viet Nam) 

8. Which nation did the U. S. re- 
cently help to control foot-and-mouth 
disease? (Mexico) 

9. What kind of animal have people 
of Greece sent to the U. S. by way of 
saying “thank you” for Marshall Plan 
aid? (A goat) 

10. What is the largest, loudest, and 
rarest bird in the U. S.? (Whooping 
crane) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 22. 

ACROSS: 1i-ham; 4-pat; 7-delegate; 9-ant; 
10-otter; 12-Fred; 14-rapt; 15-tyro; 16-ice; 
17-ache; 18-rack; 20-open; 22-eras; 23-Abel; 
27-vase; 28-tone; 29-entry; 3l-ode; 32- -gov- 
ernor; 34-ere; 35-yew 

DOWN: 1-Henry; 2-alter; 3-me; 4-Pat- 
rick; 5-attach; 6-teepee; 7-daft; 8-go; 11-rt.; 

: 18-reserve; 19-an; 20-orange; 

21- -pastor; 23-at; 24-Boone; 25-en- 
dow; 26-leer; 30-ye: 33-ry. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
ABOUT, _DENMA RK: 


United States; 3- 7. ‘4-foot-and-mouth; 
o-Freae Indo-Chin. 

RES 70 ‘GUIDE YOU: 1-Copen- 
mt. 2-Jutland 
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Uncle John speaks on Voice of America 


UNCLE JOHN TELLS 
GREECE ABOUT U.S. 


For 42 years “Uncle John” Kourt- 
sounis, of Sparta, Greece, has been 
selling peanuts in the U. S. 

Earlier this month he was asked to 
tell the story of his life in the U. $ 
over a Voice of America broadcast 
to Greece 

Uncle John told the people of 
Greece that the U. S. is a democratic 
country and that he is happy here 

When he came to the U. S. as a 
Greek immigrant in 1908 he had no 
job. But he found freedom and op- 
portunity in the U. S. He was able 
to buy a hand cart and peanuts. 

He opened his own peanut busi- 
ness at the main gate of Columbia 
University in New York City. His 
hot roasted peanuts became a favor- 
ite snack for many students. 

Even the president of the univer- 
sity stopped to buy his peanuts. One 
cold day the president invited Uncle 
John to warm up over a hot cup of 
tea in a teachers’ club. 

Other people also were kind to 
him and his business grew. He sold 
gum, candy, and other wares along 
with his peanuts. He hired two help- 
ers. Two years ago he bought a small 
truck for his growing business. 

Yes, said Uncle John to his Greek 
listeners, the U. S. is a great country 
to live in. 
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U.S. Will Aid France 
In Indo-China Fight 


The U. S. will send military aid to 
French Indo-China to help check the 
spread of communism in the Far 
East. French Indo-China is made up 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet Nam. 

Before World War II, they were 
valuable French colonies. After the 
war many of the Indo-Chinese re- 
belled against the French. Heavy 
fighting broke out between the 
French and the communist rebels in 
Viet Nam. The rebels set up their 
own government. 

To help fight the rebels, the 
French set up a native government 
in Viet Nam. The French also gave 
up most of their control in Cambodia 
and Laos. 

But the French told the Indo-Chi- 
nese they must still cooperate with 
France to fight communism. 

In the last three years, France has 
spent huge sums of money trying to 
check communism in the Far East 
The U. S. now will help by sending 
millions of dollars worth of military 
supplies to Indo-China. 

Supplies also will be sent to de- 
velop natural resources and help bet- 
ter the lives of the Indo-Chinese. 

The U. S. wants to help French 
Indo-China for two reasons. One is 
to stop communism from spreading 
in the Far East. The other is to help 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos gain 
complete independence someday. 
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The new U. S. commemorative 


New U.S. Commemorative 


Will Be Issued June 12 
On June 12 the U. S. Post Office 


Department will issue a new three- 
cent stamp honoring the executive 
branch of our Government. 

The new stamp, in green, will 
show the White House. 

The stamp wil] be the second in a 
series of four commemorating the 
150th year since Washington, D. C., 
became our nation’s capital. 

The first stamp showed the Sta\.. 
of Freedom on the Capitol Building. 

On August 2 the third stamp will 
be issued. It will honor the judicial 
branch of our Government. A fourth 
stamp, honoring the _ legislative 
branch, will be issued on Novem 
ber 22. 

To get first-day covers of the new 
stamps, send a self-addressed enve- 
lope to the Postmaster at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Enclose three cents in 
coin or money order for each first 
day cover you desire. You may send 
for as many as 10 first-day covers of 
each new stamp. 





This is the Student Achieve- 
ment Issue of Junior Scholastic. 

Each year Scholastic Maga- 
zines hold competitions for grade 
school and high school students 
in writing and art, called Scho- 
lastic Awards. This year more 
than 231,000 students entered 
the Awards. 

In this issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic we are publishing some of the 
award-winning entries in the jun- 





STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT ISSUE 


ior divisions of the Writing and 
Art Awards. On page 18 all win- 
ners of awards in the junior divi- 
sion of the Writing Awards are 
listed. On pages 18, 20, and 21 
winners of awards in the junior 
division of the Art Awards are 
listed. 

Selected examples of award- 
winning entries appear on the 
cover of this issue of Junior 
Scholastic and on pages 10—15. 











Goat from Greece 


In the photo above, ten-year-old 
Angelikula Piplaki of Greece is show- 
ing off Kri Kri 
goat ( Agrimi) 
which still exist 
and nearby islands 

Kri Kri was captured by a hunter 
Now villagers have raised sixty dol- 
lars to help send Kri Kri to the 
United States. He is their way of 
saving thank-vou for Marshall Plan 
aid to Greece 

The villagers hope Kri Kri will be 
presented to President Truman and 


He is a rare kind of 
The few of his kind 


are found on Crete 


then sent to a U 


Science Foundation 
Is Set Up in U.S. 


The U 


science 


S. Zoo 


S. has set up a National 
Foundation to encourage 
scientific progress in our nation. The 
foundation is a new Government 
agency 

The purpose of the foundation is 
to promote research in biology, med 


physics 


icine mathe- 


engineering 
matics, agriculture, and so on 

The foundation will be run by a 
director and a 24-member board 
The board's job will be to set up a 
training program for scien- 
Outstanding science students 
will be granted scholarships to do 
research for the foundation. The 
board also will be in charge of all 
new research programs 

The foundation plans to work 
losely with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and De- 
partment of Defense. Scientific in- 
formation also will be exchanged 
with scientists of foreign 


young 
tists 


nations. 


Communists Threaten 
To Invade West Berlin 


Berlin, Germany's largest city, is 
bristling with trouble. 

It is inside the Russian zone of 
Germany. The city is divided into 
four sections. Three sections, in 
western Berlin, are occupied by the 
U. S., Britain, and France. The 
fourth section, in eastern Berlin. is 
occupied by Russia. 

This week end Communists of the 
Kussian section of Berlin plan to hold 
a mass meeting there. About 500,000 
Communists are expected to march 
through the streets. 

The Communists threaten to march 
into western Berlin. The U. S., Brit- 
ain, and France have warned the 
Communists to stay out. 

For several weeks Allied troops 
have been drilling in ways to break 
up any mobs that start riots in west- 
ern Berlin. The Allies say they will 
keep the Communists from trying to 
take over all of Berlin. 

Until World War II ended, Ber- 
lin was the capital of Germany. Now 
it is German headquarters for the 
U. S.. Britain, France, and Russia. 


HAPPY VACATION! 


With this issue, the editors of Jun- 
ior Scholastic bid you good-bye until 
September, and wish you a pleasant 
and healthful vacation. Next term 
Junior Scholastic will be back with 
many exciting new features. 

Teachers: May we remind you 
again to place your renewal orders 
now, if you have not already done 
so? The order 
September. 


mav be revised in 


Wide World 


WHOOPING CRANE LAYS EGG 
CRANE POPULATION MAY RISE 


Whooping cranes are the largest, 
loudest, and rarest U. S. birds. Only 
37 of these birds are known to exist. 

Recently a whooping crane in the 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge 
near Austin, Texas, laid an egg. The 
bird, Josephine, and her mate, Crip, 
take turns sitting on the egg in a 
nest made of salt grass. If they suc- 
ceed in hatching the egg, a young 
whooping crane will be born the end 
of this month. 

Whooping cranes stand five feet 
tall and can take steps about two feet 
long. Their wingspread is six to eight 
feet. While flying, these cranes let 
out an echoing “whoop” that can be 
heard for three miles. 





African Auto Race 


This fall France, Britain, and Bel- 
gium plan to hold an auto race down 
the entire length of Africa. 

The race will start in Algiers, cap- 
ital of Algeria. Algeria is a French 
colony. The race will end at Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa. Cape- 
town is one of the busiest ports of 
Africa. 

The course will be divided into 50 
laps of 110 to 420 miles. It will take 
about two months to finish the race. 
The nation that wins the most laps 
will be declared the winner. 

The racers will speed over reads 
in colonies controlled by France, 
Britain, and Belgium. The purpose 
of the race is to show how these na- 
tions have helped develop roads in 
Africa. 





NATIVE CHIEFS MEET 
IN PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Native leaders of 16 island posses- 
sions in the South Pacific Ocean have 
met for the first time to discuss ways 
of bettering the lives of their peoples. 

The native leaders were invited to 
hold the meeting by the six nations 
which control the islands. The six na- 
tions are: the U. S., Britain, France, 
Australia, the Netherlands, and New 
Zealand. 

Three million natives live in the 
16 possessions, which are made up 
of hundreds of scattered islands. 

The native leaders talked of ways 
to educate their peoples, increase 
their food supply, wipe out diseases 
such as tuberculosis, improve farm- 
ing methods, and kill insect pests 
such as mosquitoes. 

Then a representative from each 
controlling nation gave a talk. 

A U. S. representative described 
how best to set up a healthy village. 
A British representative told how 
villages could live in peace. 

An Australian explained ways to 
raise more food and build up trade. 
A New Zealander described how 
best to set up a village school. A 
Frenchman spoke on modern fishing 
and farming methods. 

The meeting was held at Suva, a 
town in the Fiji- Islands. These 
islands are a British Crown Colony. 

One U. S. possession, American 
Samoa, is in the South Pacific Ocean 
group of islands. 

Similar meetings for native lead- 
ers will be held every three years. 


BL ico a Science ae CWS) irnrew 


Food in Sea Water 


Three U. S. scientists have found 
a new food substance in sea water. 
They believe it is a “fuel food” such 
as sugar or starch. 

The new food substance is found 
in tiny amounts—less than 1,000th 
of an ounce to every quart of water. 
The scientists say it provides food 
for small forms of sea life such as 
oysters. 

Oysters obtain food, such as tiny 
plants, by pumping water through 
their bodies. When food floats near 
by, oysters pump it in. 

The scientists report that oysters 
pump fast when fed the new food 
substance. They stop pumping when 
the supply runs low. But when more 
of it is dropped in their water, they 
pump fast again. 

By studying the substance, the sci- 
entists hope to learn more about how 
small forms of sea life thrive. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


The U. S. plans to set up an island 
laboratory where scientists can study 
ways to end foot-and-mouth disease. 

This disease attacks cattle, sheep, 
hogs, goats, and other livestock. It 
brings on painful sores in an ani- 
mal’s mouth and on its feet. 

The sores prevent the animal from 
eating and walking. The animal 
starves to death. The only known 
way to stop the disease from spread- 


* Means word is defined on page 23. 


ing is to kill all infected animals. 

Foot-and-mouth disease recently 
broke out in Mexico. The disease 
threatened to spread to the U. S., 
which has a $10,000,000,000 livestock 
industry. U. S. farm experts worked 
together with Mexicans to control 
the disease. 

Earlier this month Congress 
agreed to set up a new laboratory. It 
will be built on an island to prevent 
the disease from spreading. The site 
of the laboratory will be Prudence 
Island in Narragansett Bay, off 
Rhode Island. 


Protection Against Radiation 


A new instrument has been devel- 
oped to protect people against strong 
radiation from atomic energy. Radi- 
ation causes serious burns. 

The instrument, shaped like a po- 
liceman’s club, is a neutron* counter 
tube. It detects and counts neutrons 
given off by radioactive materials. It 
is used to warn workers that radia- 
tion is passing through the shields 
they are using as protection. 

The tube is lined with boron, an 


“element, and filled with argon gas. 


When a neutron hits an atom of 
boron, the boron splits into smaller 
particles. The particles fly into the 
argon gas and cause a wave of elec- 
tricity to pass down a wire in the 
tube. 

Each wave is counted and re- 
corded. A large count warns the 
worker that radiation is present. 





This is Britain’s latest midget submarine, which 
carries a five-man crew. The sub will be lent to 
the U. S. Navy for demonstrations this summer. 


Se. 


The Columbia is the latest thing in lightships. This 128-foot, 
steel craft, built in Maine, will be a 
ships entering the mouth of the Columbia River, on the U. S. West Coast. 
The Columbia is designed to stay at sea for a year or more at a time. 
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THE LATEST THING IN SUBS AND LIGHTSHIPS 
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ENMARK been called “a 

small slice of bread thickly spread 
with butter.” 

The 4,000,000 Danes keep 1.600,- 
000 milk cows—more than vou'll find 
in any U. S. state except the great 
dairy state of Wisconsin, which is 


has 


more than three times larger than 
Denmark. If you took all the butter 
the Danes churn every year and 
spread it out evenly, there would be 
10 pounds of it on every acre of Den 
mark’s rich land. And farms 
cover three quarters of Denmark 
Denmark is 
hit-or-miss method will do 


farm 


No 
Danish 
farmers use plenty of fertilizer and 
the best scientific 


a “food factory 


methods 

Many Danish farmers don't even 
use the green grass of the fields to 
feed their cows. They keep their ani- 
nals in feed them 
crops especially grown for feed 


stalls and root 
too, the Danes 


farmers in the 


In grain-growing 
are among the best 
world. They produce more wheat per 
acre of ground than anv other farm- 
ers in Europe 

The Danish “food factory” sends 
ts wares all over Den- 
mark sells more food abroad than 


the world 


any other country in Europe. It ex- 
and bacon 
Most of 


Englishm in's 


ports more butter, eggs 


than any country on earth 


these end up on an 


table 


Not all Danish food is sent to 

















Map for Junior Scholastic by Emerson Barron 
The Danes have turned their small, low-lying land into a “food factory.” They 
produce great quantities of dairy products—milk, cream, butter, cheese, eggs. 


other countries. The Danes eat plen- 
ty of it themselves. Danes aren't sat- 
isied with three meals a day. The 
average is nearer six. 

If you go to Denmark try Danish 
smorrebrod, which means “butter 
bread.” It’s a sandwich without a top 
layer of bread. One restaurant in 
Copenhagen, Denmark’s capital, lists 
170 different kinds on its menu. 

As you might expect, Denmark is a 
land of green meadows and fertile 
fields. The country lies as far north 
as southern Alaska. But, like south- 
Alaska, its climate is mild and 
moist. Sea winds from the west bring 
misty rains and keep away wintry 
blizzards 

Denmark is a low country. It’s not 
exactly flat. But-you can get an idea 
about Danish “mountains” from the 
fact that a hill about 500 feet high is 
named “Heaven Hill.” For a long 
time the Danes believed that was the 
closest point to heaven in Denmark. 
But scientists proved that another 
hill is a few feet higher. 

Two thirds of Denmark is the 
peninsula of Jutland. It sticks up like 
a thumb from north Germany. But 
two thirds of the Danes live on the 
500 or so islands scattered east of 
Jutland. These islands Den- 
mark's best soil 

A happy people live in this pleas- 
ant land. Few are rich and few are 
poor. Nearly every farmer owns his 


erm 


have 


DENMARK 


own small farm. The government 
aids people who fall ill or lose their 
jobs. Almost everyone can read and 
write. 

This is just the right time of year 
to visit Denmark. Tle giant lilac 
bushes are mounds of color. Next 
month the roses will be out—huge 
beds of them. 

In June and July the sun doesn’t 
set until 10 or 11 p. m. and you can 
go sight-seeing almost 24 hours a 
day, if you can stand it! 


NATION OF BIKE-RIDERS 


Danes welcome their short, hot 
summer. They love to travel about 
their lovely land—usually on bicycle. 
The 4,000,000 Danes own 5,000,000 
bicycles! Whole families set out on 
week-end trips. Baby rides in a trail- 
er, and even the family cat goes 
along in a basket. 

Denmark wasn't always so pleas- 
ant. If you had a “time-machine” to 
drop you back in Denmark a thou- 
sand years ago, you wouldn't recog- 
nize the place. 

You would ask: “Where are the 
fertile fields, the neat, white farm- 
houses, the flower-decked country- 
side, the jolly people?” 

You wouldn't find them. Denmark 
in 950 A. D. was a land of gloomy 
marshlands and gloomy stone cas- 
tles, of sandblown and barren coasts 
of fierce warriors. 

Denmark and southern Norway 
and Sweden were the home of the 
Vikings. They were sea pirates who 
scared the wits out of the people of 
Europe in the Middle Ages. When 
word came that a Viking ship was 
near, the people would flock to the 
churches and pray: “Oh God, deliver 
us from the fury of the Northmen.” 

Denmark was a poor land and 
there was no wealth to be gained 
there. But there was wealth in Brit- 





ain and France and Italy and Spain. 
And from Denmark it’s an easy road 
by sea to western Europe. No spot in 
the country is more than 40 miles 
from the sea. 

So the fierce Danes of the Middle 
Ages traveled by sea to plunder and 
rob. Often they ‘ended by settling in 
the countries they captured. 

In open boats Vikings rowed far 
into the Atlantic. They founded colo- 
nies on Iceland, Greenland, and per- 
haps the coast of North America. 


THEY GO TO WORK AT HOME 

For many years the Danes were 
the terror, not only of western Eu- 
rope, but also of Scandinavia. They 
ruled Sweden for 100 years and Nor- 
way for 400. They fought in the great 
wars of Europe. 

Wars brought them little gain. 
One by one the possessions of their 
-great empire slipped away. Only two 
are left. 

One is the Faeroe Island group be- 
tween Scotland and Ireland. There 
it’s so windy trees can’t grow. The 
islanders, descendants of the ancient 
Vikings, make a living raising sheep 
and fishing. 

The other is Greenland, largest 
island in the world except Australia. 
It’s 50 times as large as Denmark. 
But most of it is covered with ice and 
only a few thousand people live 
there. 

As their empire crumbled, the 
Danes suffered at home, too. Great 
landlords owned most of the land. 
The farmers were very poor 

At last, about 200 years ago, the 
government wiped out the hated 
laws that made farmers practically 


The 4,000,000 Danes own 5,000,000 bicycles. Young 
in baskets or side seats. 


members of family ride 


slaves to the landlords. Lands were 
divided up. Danes went abroad to 
learn the most modern ways of farm- 
ing. They planted tough grasses to 
keep the west coast sands from blow- 
ing across the land. They drained 
and planted the swamps and turned 
their poor soil into rich farm land by 
using fertilizer. 

Denmark has an unusual kind of 
school that trains farmers both for 
good farming and for good citizen- 
ship. This is the “folk high school.” 
There are no examinations or marks 
or credits. You have to be OVER 18 
to attend. All sorts of courses are 
taught, but the folk high school usu- 
ally combines agricultural training 
with all-around education. 

This school-for-grownups grew out 
of the work of a remarkable bishop 
of the Lutheran Church, to which 
nearly all Danes belong. This man, 
Nicolai Grundtvig, loved his native 
land and wanted to teach all Danes 
to love Denmark as he did. 

He started the first folk schools 
about 100 years ago. Danish patriotic 
songs, history, and literature were 
the main subjects in these schools. 
But today the folk high school has a 
much broader program. 

One of the great sights of Copen- 
hagen is a church named for Bishop 
Grundtvig. 

Copenhagen has been Denmark's 
capital for 500 years. The king's pal- 
ace is here. The king is Frederik IX, 
probably the world’s tallest king, for 
he stands six feet six. 

The king shares his power with 
lawmakers elected by the people. 
Denmark may have a king, but it is a 
democratic country. 
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Copenhagen is more than just a 
capital of Denmark. It’s the pleasure- 
capital of Scandinavia. It’s just a 
hop, skip, and jump across the 20- 
mile-wide strip of water between 
Copenhagen and Sweden. 

Thousands of Swedes travel across 
to .enjoy themselves in Denmark's 
great city, the largest city in Scandi- 
navia. A fifth of the Danes live in 
Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen looks to the sea for 
its living. More than half of Den- 
mark’s shipping goes through this 
port. There are great shipbuilding 
yards here. 

HIGHWAY TO WORLD 

The sea is Denmark’s great high- 
way to the rest of the world. The 
Danes own many ships. Ships of all 
nations call at Danish ports. They 
bring raw materials for Danish fac- 
tories, such as coal and steel and oil, 
for Denmark has practically no min- 
ferals. The ships are usually loaded 
with food products when they leave 
Denmark, but the Danes also sell 
abroad such products as Diesel en- 
gines. 

The sea also produces much of 
Denmark’s food. Thousands of little 
boats go out to fish in the Baltic and 
the North Sea. 

Copenhagen, like many of Den- 
mark’s larger towns, is on an island. 
A network of ferry boat lines link up 
the islands. The longest bridge in 
Europe, the Storstrom Bridge, spans 
the two-mile gap between Zealand 
and Falster. 

In a thousand years the wild 
Vikings have grown tame—and they 
have tamed their land. 


Photos from Danish Information Office 


Girls are celebrating high school graduation. Each 
graduate gets university cap—white with 


red band. 





Ole Olsen is 12, lives in Copenhagen. 


By OLE NORAGER OLSEN 


HEN IL grow up, | hope to be- 

come a fiver. I decided a long 
time ago that my first Hight would 
be to America. 

Maybe some day there will be a 
story in Junior Scholastic headlined: 
OLE NORAGER OLSEN FLIES 
NON-STOP FROM COPENHA- 
GEN TO WASHINGTON. 

The name Ole Olsen is as common 
) Denmark as John Smith is in the 
United States 

My tather has been to the United 
States twice and has told me a good 
leal about He jokes 
ibout my ambition to fly to the 
United States. He says if there were 
i bridge across the Atlantic Ocean 
that I would probably bicycle to 
\merica. He knows that I enjoy rid- 
ng my 


your country 


much 
Everybody in Copenhagen rides a 
bicycle — doctors, lawyers, working 
people, old people, and children. 
We do have automobiles and 
buses in Copenhagen, though hot as 
many as- you have in your large 


cities. But most Danes prefer to ride 
bikes 


bicycle very 


1 am particularly proud of my bi- 


cycle because I paid for it myself. 
money working after 
school as an errand boy for a large 
company. My pay 15 krone a 
week. A krone is about 20 cents in 
American money 
ne 240 krone. 


1 earned the 
was 
The bicycle cost 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Scholastic Mag- 
azines’ foreign affairs editor, Irving 
Talmadge, in obtaining the interviews 
with Ole and Mado. 


There are five of us in our family. 
Everyone has a bicycle, except my 
younger brother Kim, who is only 
four years old. He rides in a side 
seat attached to my mother’s bicycle. 

I am 12 years old. My sister, Jytte, 
is 14. My baby brother, Kim, is 
named after one of our national he- 
roes of the last war. 

As you may know, Denmark was 
invaded by the Germans in 1940. 
They occupied our country for five 
years. 

During the occupation, there was 
a 20-year-old student named Kim 
who was a very brave member of the 
“underground.” The “underground” 
was a large group of men and wom- 
en who secretly organized to fight 
against the German invaders. The 
Germans tried to hunt down “under- 
ground” members. 

Kim was caught by the German 
police and killed. “Kim” has become 
a popular name for Danish babies. 

When I was my brother Kim’s age, 
I was already interested in airplanes. 
As I got older, I joined a club in 
school where we made models of air- 
planes. 

My father would help me. He is a 
machinist, but he belongs to a flying 
club. He promises to teach me to fly 


when I am 16. 
MY SCHOOL 


My school is the Sundbyoster 
Skole, which is just a few minutes’ 
walk from where we live. My family 
has a five-room apartment. 

This is my first year in junior high 
school. We are studying arithmetic, 
Danish, history, geography of Eu- 
rope, German, elementary physics, 
and natural science. 

We have three hours of gymna- 
sium a week. Swimming, which is re- 
quired in all schools, and handball 
are my favorite sports. 

I go to school from 8 in the morn- 
ing to 2 in the afternoon. We have 
our lunch in school. All school chil- 
dren in public schools get free 
lunches consisting of fish, vegetables, 
milk, bread and butter, marmalade. 

After I get home from school I 
usually spend about an hour doing 


How We Live 


my homework. Then I go out and 
play with my friends. 

I eat dinner with my family at 6 
o'clock. We usually have meat, fish, 
potatoes, salad, and coffee. Since 
Danish farmers raise many hogs, we 
often have ham, pork, and bacon. 
Our most popular fish is flounder, 
which Europeans call plaice. But the 
fish I most enjoy eating is the horn- 
fisk. You have no trouble finding the 
bones in this fish, for they are green! 

For the past two summers, I have 
spent my vacations on a farm in Jut- 
land. Most Copenhagen school chil- 
dren spend their vacations on farms. 
The city government furnishes the 
money for children who cannot pay 
for their vacations. 

| would like to write to boys and 
girls in the U. S. My address is: 
Graekenlandsvej 4, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


Ole worked after school to earn the 
money to buy this lightweight bike. 





in Denmark 


By IDA MADELEINE LONGBALLE 


VERYONE calls me Mado—pro- 
E nounced mah-DOH. This nick- 
name was given me by my god- 
mother, who is French. 

1 am 11 years old. There are four 
of us in our family. I have a younger 
sister, Joan Elizabeth, who is seven. 
She has just started school. My fa- 
ther is an attorney. We live in a six- 
room house outside Copenhagen. 

I go to a private school, the 
Birkerod Skole, which is eight miles 
from home. I travel there by train, 
taking a 7:32 train every morning to 
be in time for the first class at 8 a. m. 

I bring my lunch from home. Usu- 
ally Mother gives me smorrebrod 
(sandwiches), milk, and fruit. 

I am now in the fifth class of my 
school. This is the first year of junior 
high school. 

This term we take Danish, arith- 
metic, geography, history of Den- 
mark, science, sewing, and knitting. 


I'M LEARNING ENGLISH 


But I have been taking private 
lessons in English. My father gives 
me 10 ore (about two cents) for 
each new word that I memorize. 
Both he and Mother speak English 
perfectly. 

During the war my parents often 
listened to radio broadcasts from 
England. Any Dane caught listening 
to the BBC (British Broadcasting 
Company) program was put in jail 
by the Germans. 

But many Danes wanted to know 
how the war was going. They risked 
arrest and listened secretly to the 
British newscasts. They would lock 
the doors, turn out the lights, draw 
the blinds, and tune in their radios 
very softly to the BBC programs. My 
parents did that. 

Now we frequently listen to the 
“Voice of America” radio programs 
from the United States. These pro- 
grams are broadcast in both Danish 
and English. I have learned a lot of 
English words by listening. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


I have studied the piano for three 
years. Each day, except Sundays, I 
practice for a half hour. Our classes 
are over at one in the afternoon. But 
my train for home does not leave 
until two. I usually spend that hour 
at play with my “train mates.” 

When I get home around three, 
I have my second lunch—milk and 
bread and butter—and go out to play 
in our garden. From 4:30 p. m. to 
6 p. m. I practice on the piano and 
do my homework. 

Dinner is at six and afterwards I 
help mother do the dishes. I usually 
go to bed at 8:30 or 9 p. m., but in 
the summer time I am permitted to 
stay up until 10 p. m. 

We get seven weeks of summer 
vacation from school. This summer I 
shall spend part of my vacation with 
friends on the north coast of Zea- 
land. The rest of the summer I shall 
visit my aunt who lives on Funen. 

Funen is close to Zealand, and it is 
smaller. The chief city of Funen is 
Odense, named after the Norse god 
Odin. It was the birthplace of Hans 
Christian Andersen, our 
Danish writer of fairy tales. 

I like every kind of sport, but es- 
pecially swimming. I am also fond of 
skiing. I started to ski when I was 


famous 


Mado is 11, lives 





six years old, when my parents took 
me on a visit to Norway. 

That trip was a birthday present 
to me. L usually have a party at home 
on my birthday. 

In addition to a birthday cake 
mother bakes my favorite kind of 
pastry. We call it kringle. It is twist- 
ed like a pretzel and about the same 
size. It isn’t salty, but very sweet. 

After my last party, we all went to 
the movies. I go to the movies almost 
every Sunday. 

But even more than the movies, I 
like to paint. I hope to become an 
artist. 

I should like to receive letters 
from girls and boys my age in the 
United States. My address is Tel- 
gaardsvej 47, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Photos by Vagn Hansen, Copenhagen 


Mado has a room to herself. Here she is sitting at her desk to do her homework. 





| Dig for What | Get 


AVE you ever seen a rock collec- 
tor? Probably not, for the species 

is quite rare. If you have noticed a 
suspicious character digging in a 
building excavation, scratching away 
at a dirt bank, you doubtless’ thought 
he was a normal citizen looking for 
something really worthwhile, like 
fishing worms. Actually he may have 
been a collector, prospecting for 
rocks. That's right, rocks. He can’t 
help it. He is a mildly demented* 
kleptomaniac*® with an all-pervading 
lust for rocks. 

Rock collecting as a hobby has 
never been extremely popular, nor 
attracted the following which I think 
it deserves. Of course, I am probably 
prejudiced, because I, myself, am an 
incurable rock collector. 

Don't think my family haven't 
tried to cure me! They have done 
everything from politely suggesting 
[ try stamp collecting, to not so po- 
litely tossing out my favorite speci- 
mens during spring housecleaning. 


By Bruce Brooks 


If these hints could have dampened 
my enthusiasm, I would long since 
have thrown away my prospecting 
hammer and turned to knitting argyle 
socks. But once you get rock collect- 
ing in your system, you're practically 
a hopeless addict*. 

Most people will immediately ask, 
“What's fun about it?” They can't 
see anything exciting about crawling 
through brambles and climbing cliffs 
just to add a few more rocks to the 
collection in the wardrobe, which 
resembles a Stone Age version of 
Fibber McGee's closet. They can't 
appreciate the thrill of exploration 
that accompanies such expeditions. 
It’s really exciting to squeeze through 
a crevice and come out with a tour- 
maline crystal which will outdo the 
illustration which so intrigued* you 
in the book. < 


® Means word is defined on page 23. 


AWARD-WINNING ESSAYISTS 


BRUCE BROOKS (First 
Award) is 14 and in the 
Sth grade of Oakdale 
Grade School, Barber- 
ton, Ohio. His teacher 
is Mrs. Marguerite En- 
ter. Bruce has lived in 
Ohio all his life, except 
for four trips to Cali- 
fornia. His main inter- 
ests are photography, 
reading, astronomy, 
meteorology, chemistry, logy, and miner- 
alogy. He is addicted to several kinds of col- 
lecting—which his mother tries to di 
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HAROLD HOFER (Sec- 
ond Award) is 14 and 
in the 9th grade of Skin- 
ner Junior High, Den- 
ver, Colo. His teacher 
is Nell Stillwagon. Har- 
old is an Eagle Scout, 
plays the trumpet and 
piano, enjoys mountain 
climbing and hiking. 
He collects rocks and 
minerals and his crys- 
tal collection is on exhibit in the window of the 
Denver National Bank. He also cuts and polishes 





LARRY LORAH (Second 

Award) is interested in 

photography, model 

planes, and mountain 

climbing. He is an 

Eagle Scout, and holds 

part-time jobs in oa 

grocery store and as a 

photographer's assist- 

ant. He has designed 

and built many plane 

models, is now plan- 

ning a small wind tunnel. Larry is 14 and in the 
th grade of Skinner Junior High School, Denver, 
Colo. His teacher is Nell Stillwagon. 


preci ring sets. 


JEANNE SHEARER 

(Third Award) is 13 and 

in the 8th grade of 

Bass High School, At- 

lanta, Ga. Her teacher 

is Margaret Swann. 

Jeanne’s main interests 

are birds, minerals, 

reading, and writing. 

At present she is trying 

to learn Chinese. Her 

wildest ambition is to 

go to Tibet. She likes all sports, but her favorite 
is riding. She also likes shooting (a twenty- 
gouge shotgun), archery, and fencing. 


FIRST AWARD, Essay Division 


Another thing I enjoy about these 
expeditions is that they give me a 
wonderful excuse for traveling. I 
have had the pleasure of doing a 
little amateur prospecting in Califor- 
nia and Arizona, besides in my own 
corner of northern Ohio; and | 
cherish the fond but improbable 
hope that sometime soon I can be 
breaking little pieces off the stern 
and rock-bound coast of Maine, 
which is the best gem locality in the 
East. 

But it isn’t necessary to travel in 
order to collect rocks. A good many 
of my best specimens were found 
right around home—I never hope to 
see a nicer piece of granite than the 
one I unearthed in my own back- 
yard. 

Besides the fun of collecting trips, 
the hobby provides a lot of indoor 
enjoyment. The fascinating and al- 
ways necessary process of identifying 
your rocks can easily occupy many 
a rainy afternoon. The testing of 
specimens is extremely important. 
The old hand may be able to glance 
at a rock and recognize it, but the 
beginner has to haul out his alcohol 
lamp and his bottles of testing acids 
to verify his suspicions. 

Some collectors make no effort to 
identify their stones. I have seen col- 
lections in which a piece of rose 
quartz was labeled, “a pretty stone 
that Uncle Harry gave me,” and a 
beautiful specimen of vanadium ore 
was branded for all the world to see 
as, “a rock we found in Canada last 
summer.” No fun can be had with 
a collection like that. 

The first step in testing is to deter- 
mine whether the specimen is a rock 

Continued on page 16) 





FIRST AWARD 
Poetry Division 


| SAW 
By Martha Robeson 


I saw the royal purple draped 
Around the altar rail. 

I saw the righteous robe of white 
On Christ in olden tale. 


I saw the simple flowers that 
Adorned the mercy seat. 

I saw the children bearing palms 
To lay along the street. 


I saw a lone disciple rise 

With prayer on gentle lips. 

I saw the Master touch the babes 
With loving fingertips. 


I saw a choir of voices 

In the aisle begin to sing. 

I saw a wild and shouting crowd 
Proclaim our Saviour King. 


I saw, with rusty pegs and blood, 
Christ nailed upon the tree. 

I saw Him suffer there alone. 

I saw Him die for me. 


SECOND AWARD 


THE SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA 
By Judy Otis 


Coronado saw Cibola 

Ablaze with golden dreams, 

Afire with silver stars, 

With coffers heaped and diamonds 
And gems about its doors. 

He saw the cities in his dreaming lust 
Far beyond a cloud of dust. 

He would call and they would answer, 


“Why break in search these golden dreams?” 
So it was he traveled forward 
Rending all his dreams of gold. 
He traveled through a plain so bare 
And still before him, ever yonder, 
The gold and purple of his dream. 
Yet he searched and searched again 
Till his dream was all asunder. 

Still far off the cities glowed. 

But never could he reach Cibola: 
O Seven Cities of Cibola, 

You have broken one man’s lust, 
So in peace you dwell forever 

Far beyond a cloud of dust. 


THIRD AWARD 
THE POWERHOUSE 


By James Keen 


Mighty boilers, hungrily devouring their food of coal, 

And sending titanic quantities of steam to the gen- 
erators, 

Crouched on their haunches, humming while they work, 

Pumping forth the blood of the nation through spindly 
veins of wire; 

Veins swaying silently in the wind, never revealing the 
power surging through them. 

Power to keep the man-made stars in homes twinkling 
in the gloom of night; 

Power that moves snakes-through their winding tunnels 
beneath a great metropolis; 

Power that makes prodigious furnaces roar and growl, 
transmuting bars of metal into fiery lakes; 

Smokestacks groping for the stars, exuding billows that 
flee to join the other clouds; 

Pumps, throbbing like pulses in the depths of the sta- 
tion keep their masters above alive. 

It is night, but it matters not, for the powerhouse never 
rests. 





MARTHA ROBESON 
(First Award) has been 
writing poetry since 
she was 10. She is now 
14 and in the 9th grade 
at Newport News (Va.) 
High School, where her 
teacher is Mrs. Annye 
8B. Burbank. Martha 
lives with her family 
out in the country on 
the James River. Their 
home has 65 acres of ground, much of it wood- 
land. Martha believes that the beauty of her 
home had much to do with inspiring her to write. 


AWARD-WINNING POETS 





JUDY OTIS (Second 

Award) is 12 and in the 

8th grade at Hackett 

Junior High School, Al- 

bany, N. Y. Early in life 

Judy acquired an inter- 

est in creative writing. 

As well as writing po- 

etry, she has also tried 

her hand at plays. Judy 

prefers the country to 

the city. But in the city 

she spends more time writing. In the country 
she goes in for baseball and swimming. Her 
teacher is Mrs. Marguerite Ford. 


JAMES KEEN (Third 
Award) is 14 and in the 
Mth grade at Roosevelt 
Junior High, Westfield, 
N. J. His teacher is Flor- 
ence E. Horn. Jim was 
born in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, but has lived 
in Westfield for the past 
three years. His main 
i are chemi 





ve 
astronomy, math, phys- , 
ics. After graduation from high school, he hopes 


to enter Massachusetts | of Technology 


and to make the science field his life work. 








FIRST AWARD 
Short Story Division 
By Sarah Nichols 


ONITA is the sunny land of my 
people. It is on the high, wide 
mesa* where the wind is always 
blowing and the sheep graze. 
Before I went to the government 
school for Indians, my brother, Hapi, 
and I tended the sheep with our two 
mongrel dogs, Whitie and Mutt. We 
were good and constant companions 
of the wind, the sun, and the stars. 
The out-of-doors was our home, 
and the blue sky was the roof over 
our heads. In the winter when the 
snow covered the ground and the 
everlasting wind blew icy cold, we 
stayed in the hogan where a warm 
fire blazed. 
I liked it in the peaceful land of 
my people, where the years pass 


Shall I Go to School? 


slowly and are forgotten and erased 
like the footprints of a jack rabbit 
when the sand covers them. 

My friend Lometah had been to 
the government school for Indians at 
the state ‘capital. He said to me, “It 
is the most beautiful place I have 
ever seen, The walls are white, and 
everything is shiny bright. They cook 
the food in a room as large as five 
hogans. 

“We Indian boys sleep on soft 
white cots and go swimming every 
day in a blue pool where the sun 
makes the water sparkle. We are 
taught to read and write and sing 
and play games like basketball, soft- 
ball, and vollevball. There are many 
young Indians there like us. I have 
been there a year. | know you will 
like it as I do.” 


Th AT night I thought about what 
he had said, about the shiny white- 
ness, the sparkling blue pool, and the 
games. I leaned back against a rock 
still warm from the sun and looked 
up at the dark sky. Stars blinked and 
winked. I remembered a story old 
Tewa-Moca told me once about the 
stars. He said that for every person 
here on earth there was a star in the 
sky, that all through your life that 
star would watch out for you. 

“Some people never seem to have 
any luck,” old Tewa-Moca said 
“Well, their star isn’t watching out 
for them very well. When you die, 








your star disappears.” I wondered if 
my star would look out for me if I 
went to the government school. I 
wondered also if the Eagle Birds 
would approve. The Eagle Birds are 
our gods who reside in the moun- 
tains of the White Peaks. 

When I awoke the next morning, 
the sun was shining and the waxy 
white yucca nodded in the cool 
breeze. The sheep’s bell tinkled 
down by the watering hole. All that 
day I could not get rid of the 
thoughts of the government school. 
In the afternoon I saw Lometah. 

“Are you going to school with me?” 
he asked. 

“I do not know. When you come 
by tomorrow, if I am here at this spot 
where we stand now, I will go with 
you.” 

I do not know why I ever decided 
to go, but I did. 

At first I liked the school and made 
friends readily with the others. They 
called me Joe. I loved the sports and 
the art classes. Everyone was friendly 
and nice to me. 


Tuen I became very, very home- 
sick for the Tonita. the windy mesa, 
the comforting sound of the sheep's 
bell, and the wide open spaces that 
were my home. It would be a year 
before I could go home. I wondered 
if I could stand it. My bones ached 
to run over the warm sand and to be 
free again under the blue sky. 

So, one day, I ran away. A Navajo 
gave me a ride in his wagon. He did 
not ask where I was from or where 
[ was going; but he did notice my 
store-bought clothes, the jeans, the 
sleazy blue shirt, and the shoes. 

The shoes hurt my feet and made 
blisters on them. I did not like shoes. 
At home in the winter I wore cow- 


* Means word is defined on page 23. 


boy boots; and in the summer, buck- 
skin moccasins, which 1 bought at 
the trading post. 

When we came to the crossroads, 
I left the Navajo and took the road 
that leads to the Tonita. The canyon 
walls were red and orange and very 
high on both sides of the road. J 
tried to hurry, but my shoes hurt so 
much that I could not. I limped over 
to a hot sandstone and pulled off 
the hateful shoes. I tied the laces to- 
gether and slung them over my 
shoulder. I-trotted up the road. I had 
not gone barefoot on the rough 
ground for so many months that the 
hot sand hurt my feet. 

The sun beat down on my head 
until it began to throb. Oh, for some 
shade or a drink of water! But on I 
ran. 


I PASSED the tall stone monuments 
which rose from the flat desert floor 
like the skyscrapers in the city. The 
wind and cutting sand had carved 
fine lines in them. They had stood 
there thousands and thousands of 
years, like sentinels guarding this 
whole country and the Tonita. 

It was late afternoon, and I grew 
very hungry and thirsty. My clothes 
were damp with perspiration, and 
the sun beat down on me unmerci- 
fully. But on I traveled. 

The sun sank below in the west as 
I reached the Tonita and the hogan. 
My father watched me as I ate hun- 
grily of the bread my mother set be- 
fore me. Then he said, “You come 
home. You don’t like government 
school, son?” 

“No, I guess not. I wanted to come 
home.” 

“I have heard plenty of the gov- 
ernment school and all of it is good. 
Why did you not like it? The gov- 
ernment does many things for us 
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Indians. We must not feel bitter to- 
ward it. Did they say you could come 
back to the Tonita?” 

“No, they did not know that I left. 
But Lam here to stay now, and I will 
not go back.” 

Three days later two men from the 
school arrived in a jeep. I stood by 
the watering hole with my brother, 
Hapi, and the dogs. The sheep grazed 
around us. We watched the men 
talking to my father. 


I BEGAN to get worried. I had not 
thought of it before, but they might 
be coming to take me back. Would 
they punish me for running away? 
My father called me, and I slowly 
went over to meet the men. My heart 
was beating fast as the man I knew 
to be Mr. Jeffries said to me in 
friendly tones, “Why did you run 
away, Joe?” 

“I was homesick for the Tonita 
and I came home to help Hapi, my 
brother, tend the sheep.” 

“If you wanted to leave you could 
have told us and left at the end of 
the term. But that does not matter. 
Joe. We want you to come back to 
the school. We will not punish you. 
Won't you come back?” 

Yes, I thought, they will try to 
make me go back, but I will not. It 
doesn’t matter how nice they try to 
act, I will not go. 

“No,” I said stubbornly. “I am not 
going back.” 

“Didn't you like the school, Joe? 
You were one of 6ur leading students. 
You headed the art class and were 
our star basketball player. You have 
many friends there. Come back, son.” 

Now I know he meant it, but then 
I did not believe him. 

“No, I am staying here. I do not 
like to be cooped up in a school.” 

Time passed slowly. The dreamy 

(Continued on page 16) 


AWARD-WINNING SHORT STORY WRITERS 


SARAH NICHOLS (First 

Award) is in the 9th 

grade of Greenup (Ky.) 

High School, where her 

teacher is Mrs. Lovel 

Liles. Sarah is 14 and 

has lived in Kentucky 

all her life except for 

@ yeor she spent in 

Thet year 

gave her the material 

for her prize-winning 

story. Sarah's main interest is writing, although 
she also enjoys drawing. She likes animals ond 
nature and enjoys sewing for herself. - 


Arizona. 


CYNTHIA WILSON (Sec- 
ond Award) is 14 and 
in the 9th grade of 
Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Her 
teacher is Minnie Lloyd. 
Cynthia's main inter- 
ests outside writing are 
sports—swimming, ten- 
nis, badminton, and 
baseball. She has taken 
port in the A. A. U. 
city swimming meet for the past two summers 
and hopes to i her ing. She plans 
to enter Sweetbriar College, Virginia, in 1953. 





MARSORIE SCHIFF 

(Third Award) won her 

first writing prize ot 

the age of 10. The 

topic was: “Why |! 

Prefer a Dog for a Pet.” 

Marjorie is now 14 and 

in the 9h grede of 

Wilson Junior High, Mt. 

Vernon, N. Y. Her 

teacher is Sarah Dela- 

camp. Besides writing, 

Marjorie enjoys oil painting, playing the piano, 
theatre, and dance. She likes horseback riding, 
swimming, skating, sailing. 








Art and 


On this page and on the cover are selected examples of 
award-winning Art and Photography entries in Group I. 
A complete list of top award winners appears on pages 
18, 20, and 21. Winners of honorable mentions and places 
will receive certificates and be notified by their teachers. 


Second Award, $25, Transparent Water Color, 
by Francine Worthington, 15, Hyde School, 
Boston, Mass. (American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 


First Award, $50, Crayon, by Rob- 
ert Lescalleet, 13, Towson (Md.) Jr. 
H. S. (Milton Bradley Co., sponsor.) 
First shown, Hochschild regional. 


Second Award, $25, Oils, by Louis Sloan, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) School Art League. (F. Weber Co., sponsor.) 
First shown at Gimbel Brothers regional exhibition. 


Second Award, $15, Photography (People), by 
Irwin trushalmi, 12, Junior H. S. 22, Bronx, N. Y. 
(Scholastic-Ansco, sponsors). First shown, Sachs. 
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Second Award, $25, Linoleum Block, by Joyce 
low, 14, Dormont (Pa.) H. S$. (C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Co., sponsor.) First shown, Kaufmann’‘s regional. 


First Award, $50, Lead Pencil Draw- 
ing by Lois Wright, 15, Pittsford (N. Y.) 
Central School. (American Lead Pencil 
Co., sponsor.) First shown at Sibley’s. 


First Award, $50, Ceramic Sculpture, by Norman Aroesty, 
15, Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. (Scholastic 
Magazines, sponsor.) First shown at Sibley’s regional. 


First Award, $50, Design for Cotton Clothi 

Fabrics, by Gretchen Warvel, 15, Evanston (ill. 
Twp. H. S. (Scholastic Magazines, sponsor.) First 
shown at Wieboldt’s regional exhibition. 








| Dig for What | Get 
(Continued from page 10) 


or a mineral. Although most people 
think that the two are the same, 
there is a difference. Both are in- 
organic*® substances, formed by na- 
ture. But a mineral is made of nothing 
but itself. A rock is a hybrid of 
mineral fragments. 

If your specimen is a mineral, there 
are several characteristics which 
serve to identify it, such as color, 
hardness, luster, streak, weight, and 
so on. A good mineral handbook will 
describe many easy tests by which 
these characteristics may be recog- 
nized. Some equipment is needed, 
but for the most part it is inexpen- 
sive, and can be purchased from a 
good chemical supply house at a cost 
of not more than two dollars. 

Identifying the rocks is a little 
harder. Since rocks are made up of 
different kinds of minerals, the tests 
for separate minerals are useless. 

Rocks are recognized by the min- 
erals of which they are composed. 
For example, the rock granite is 
made of the minerals quartz, mica, 
feldspar, and sometimes hornblende. 


If there is little mica or hornblende, 
it is called alaskite; if there is no 
hornblende it is pegmatite; if there is 
no mica it is hornblende granite; and 
if there is no mica or hornblende it is 
called binary granite or graphic 
granite. 

These rocks make up the granite 
family, since they are all composed 
of the same group of minerals. 

The rocks are confusing, but with 
the help of a good book, the difficul- 
ties can usually be straightened out. 

Every rock collector should include 
in his equipment several of the good 
books available on the subject. One 
of these which I find particularly 
helpful is Field Book of Rocks and 
Minerals by Loomis, which describes 
the characteristics of nearly all the 
minerals and rocks found in this 
country. 

In addition to books, and the test- 
ing equipment mentioned previously, 
the only other item of expense is a 
few prospecting tools. These include 
a geologist’s hammer, a small hand 
lens, and a collecting bag. It is a 
good practice to wrap your speci- 
mens before you put them in the 
bag, or else they may grind each 


other to pieces—it’s always your best 
specimens which end up as dust in 
the bottom of the bag. 

Some collectors recommend the 
use of a cold chisel for separating 
crystals from the rock in which they 
were formed, but I think crystals in 
the matrix* make a more interesting 
exhibit. Also you may destroy the 
crystal, as I have learned by bitter 
experience. 

These few remarks on rock col- 
lecting would be incomplete without 
some mention of the hidden hope 
which every rockhound cherishes, 
that some day he may be one of the 
fortunate few who really strike it 
rich. It really spurs your enthusiasm 
to read about people like Addison 
Verill, who found a deposit of gems 
and rare earth right on his father’s 
farm, or the boy who discovered a 
34-carat diamond while pitching 
horseshoes. 

Even if you never strike it rich, 
the hobby is a very enjoyable and 
rewarding one. In spite of their 
dreams of fabulous riches, rock col- 
lectors are really down-to-earth peo- 
ple who are willing to dig for what 
they get. 





Shall | Go to School? 


(Continued from page 13) 


summer days seemed to melt into 
each other, and then it was autumn. 
The snow was deeper on the White 
' Peaks now, and the morning air 
smelled of snow even though the sky 
| was blue and cloudless. 

One morning, as I stood in the 
doorway of the hogan, a snowflake 
fell and melted on my shoulder, then 
another, and another. It was snowing 
more heavily and covering the 
ground. By noon the snow was two 
inches deep; and at sunset, half a 
toot. 

All night long the wind howled 
around the hogan and the air grew 
colder. The next morning I pulled 
the blanket back from the doorway 
and gazed out on the glistening white 
mesa. It had snowed two feet during 
the night. It had been a bad snow- 
storm with a very high wind. The 
wind had died down, but every once 
in a while a little puff would come 
along and sift some snow into the air. 

We tried to round up the sheep, 
but they could hardly walk in the 
snow. They huddled close together 
and shivered as the wind began to 


blow again and the snow fell. We put 
them in the corral, but there was no 
protection from the weather for them. 

Each day the snow grew deeper 
and our food supply grew lower. 
Then one day there was none. We 
were hungry, and soon we would be 
cold, too, because the firewood was 
almost gone. The sheep froze to 
death, with the exception of three. 
Those three were pitiful. They were 
only skin and bones. Soon they would 
die, too. 


Hae and I chopped down a juni- 
per that stood a few feet from the 
hogan. We peeled off the bark to eat 
and burned the rest, sparingly. We 
chewed on buckskin and leather to 
satisfy the hunger pains, and melted 
snow to drink. We wondered if we 
would live through this dreadful 
winter to see spring come again to 
the Tonita. 

One day Hapi heard the drone of 
an airplane and called to me. The 
plane came closer and swooped low, 
right over our hogan. It was so low 
that we could plainly see the pilot 
and some other men. They waved, 
and we waved back. They flew away 


and then came back. They dropped 
several bundles, which landed not 
far from the hogan. In them were 
food and a note telling the different 
signs to make in the snow to repre- 
sent things we might need. 

No one in the family could read 
except me. I was very glad I could. 
I decided then that education is a 
very good thing to have. 

Yes, I was very glad that I could 
read when I made a sign in the snow 
and they dropped the very-much- 
needed things. 

We lived through the winter and 
witnessed the coming of spring to 
the Tonita. The hills became green, 
and little yellow flowers bloomed on 
the mesa. The sky was blue, and the 
storm clouds were gone. The winter 
of 49 was over. It was recorded as 
the worst winter in the West. 

I am going to the government 
school now and am very happy. Of 
course, I want to go back to my 
home, the Tonita, when I have grad- 
uated, but that is several years in the 
future. I am very proud that I, an 
Indian boy, can read and write and 
be of benefit to my people. 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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THIS MONTH: Camera kit 


Crattsman 


== NOW YOU CAN 
BUILD YOUR 
OWN CAMERA! 


Boys and gals. Here’s a deal—big deal—and 
I'm just going to give it straight because I 


think facts are far more interesting than any 





purely personal reactions. 

For the first time in camera history a great 
camera company (that’s ANSCO) is bringing 
out a fine modern camera which you can 
assemble in your own home! They call it the 
Ansco Craftsman Kit but, believe me, it’s a 
lot more than that—it’s also an introduction 
to the fascinating secrets of big-time camera 
manufacturing. 

And, fans, you not only learn more than you 
ever knew before about how cameras actually 
operate, but you save yourself money in the 
bargain. Imagine, the whole kit costs only $3.50! 

This may be the handy second camera you 
need! So, go down to your camera store today 
and ask for the Ansco Craftsman Camera Kit. 
Remember, it’s the real thing, complete with 
lens. The roll film to get you best results is 
old-standby All-Weather Film! 


The kit contains all the parts 
(including lens) you need to as- 
semble a wonderful camera, plus 


easy-to-follow, illustrated instruc- ees ey 


tions. You can have a great time and Blue Box 


building it with just a hammer, 


pair of pliers, and a screwdriver. 


aNnsco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 








Scholastic Awards Winners, 
Junior Division 


WRITING AWARDS 


On this page are printed the winners 
in the Junior Division of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards. We regret that we do 
not have sufficient space to print the 
names of students who received honor- 
able mentions or commendations. They 
will be notified through certificates sent 
to their principals. 

Short Story, Poetry, and Essay classi- 
fications are sponsored by L. E. Water- 
man Co., manufacturers of fountain 
pens. 


ESSAY 

FIRST AWARD: $25 

BRUCE BROOKS, Oakdale Grade School. 
Barberton, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Marguerite 
Enter 
SECOND AWARD: $15 

HAROLD HOFER and LARRY 
Skinner Jr. H. S., Denver, Colo 
Nell Stillwagon 


THIRD AWARD: $10 
JEANNE SHEARER, Bass H 
Ga. Teacher, Margaret Swann 


FOURTH AWARDS: Watermon Pen « 
Huldah Ann D’Armond, Glasgow (Ky.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. W. E. Shirley 
Joanne Machin, Redford H. S 
Mich. Teacher, Robert M. Foster 
Sunny Obert, West Junior H. S., Water- 
loo, Iowa. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler 
Norena Simonson, Medford (Oregon) Jr 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Cecelia Gustin 
Ann Yanko, Orange St. Junior H. S$ 
wick, Pa. Teacher, Miss Sult 


SHORT STORY 


FIRST AWARD: $25 

SARAH NICHOLS, Greenup ‘(Ky.) School 
Teacher, Mrs. Love! Liles 
SECOND AWARD: $15 

CYNTHIA WILSON, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Minnie Lloyd 
THIRD AWARD: $10 

MARJORIE C. SCHIFF, William Wilson Jr 


H. S.. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Teacher, Sarah 
Delcamp 


LORAK, 
Teacher, 


S., Atlanta, 


Detroit, 


Ber- 





Writing Awards 
Sudyges 


Junior Division 
Short Story: Irving Crump, Editor of 


Boy's Life; Mary Gould Davis, author 
of children’s books; Alice Fitch Dal- 
gleish, Editor, Books for Younger Read- 
ers, Charles Scribner's Sons 

Poetry: Laura Benet, poet and edu- 
cator; Hughes Mearns, educator in the 
field of creative writing; Dr. Elias Lieb- 
erman, poet and Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools in New York City. 

Essay: Margaret C. Scoggin, libra- 
rian and editor of anthologies for young 
people; Lockie Parker, Editor, Story 
Parade; Dr. M. Agnella Gunn, Associ- 
ate Professor, Boston University School 
of Education. 


FOURTH AWARDS: Waterman Pen 

Rena Mae Barbieri, Hanley Jr. H. S., Uni- 
versity City, Mo. Teacher, Nina Alexander. 

Bob Beckley, Harding Jr. H. S., Lakewood, 
Ohio. Teacher, Gertrude E. McTaggart 

Sandra Louise Blackman, Robert E. Fitch 
H. S., Groton, Conn. Teacher, Catherine 
Deviney. 

Arthur Coleman, Robert E. Fitch H. S., 
Groton, Conn. Teacher, Catherine Deviney. 

Jeanne Matthews, Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 


POETRY 

FIRST AWARD: $25 

MARTHA ROBESON, Newport News (Va.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Annye B. Burbank 
SECOND AWARD: $15 

JUDY OTIS, Hackett Junior H. S., Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Ford. 
THIRD AWARD: $10 

JAMES KEEN, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., West- 
field, N. J. Teacher, Miss F. E. Horn 
FOURTH AWARDS: Waterman Pen 


Harry Campbell, Palmer (Alaska) School. 
Teacher, A. L. Rivers. 

Mary Louise Cofer, Naps School, Atlanta, 
Ga. Teacher, Mrs. W. N. Price 

Vicki Liebson, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Mark Neville. 

Margo Lynn Meier, Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 

Bethia Reynolds, Robert E. Fitch H. S., 
Groton, Conn. Teacher, Catherine Deviney. 


ART AWARDS 


The following is a list of the award 
winners in the 1950 Scholastic Art 
Awards, Group I (for students in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades). Students who 
won honorable mentions and places in 
the National High School Art Exhibition 
are being notified through certificates 
sent to their principals. They will have 
their names published in the Catalogue 
of the Art Exhibition. The art exhibition 
is held at the Fine Arts Galleries, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
6-29. Top prize winners in the Art 
Awards will be shown at Gimbel’s De- 
partment Store in New York City from 
July 8 to July 29. Photography Awards 
winners will be on display in the win- 
dows of the East River Savings Bank, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, City, 
June 1-30. 

Complimentary copies of the Cata- 
logue of the Art Exhibition are being 
mailed to all art teachers whose students 
are represented in the exhibition. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP AWARDS 
(Awards of $50 each for the best portrayal 
of the Christmas scene in the U. S. A.) 
Jan Beamer, Fayetteville (N. Y.) H. S 

Gene Travis, Vestal (N. Y.) Central 
School 
Dalton Morgan, High Point (N. Cy Jr 
H.S 

Shirley Stocker, Bangor (Pa.) H. S 

Ronald Walker, James W. Fannin School, 
Dallas, Texas 

1—OlLS 
(F. Weber Co. 
sponsors Classification 1) 

First Award, $50: Erma Tzomides, Hamp- 

stead Hill School, Baltimore, Md 


Second Award, $25: Louis Sloan, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) School Art League. 

Third Award, $15: Frederick Stein, Clifton 
Park School, Baltimore, Md. 


2—TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Co. 
sponsors Classification 2) 
First Award, $50: Joanne Wichert, St. An- 
thony’s School, Long Beach, Calif. 
Second Award, $25: Francine Worthington, 
Hyde School, Boston, Mass. 
Third Award, $15: Carol Patterson, W. E 
Greiner Jr. H. S., Dallas, Texas. 


3—OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Co. 
sponsors Classification 3) 
First Award, $50: Donna Harding, Madison 
(Wis.) West H. S 
Second Award, $25: George Hickenlooper, 
John Burroughs School, Ladau, Mo. 
Third Award, $15: Robert Whitaker, Hal- 
leck Hall School, Louisville, Ky 


4—PASTELS, COMPRESSED COLORED CHALK, 
AND CHARCOAL 
(Weber Costello Co. 
sponsors Classification 4) ’ 
First Award, $50: Shirley Axelrod, Wilson 
Jr. H. S. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second Award, $25: John Loy, Central Jr 
H. S., Greensboro, N. C 
Third Award, $15: Barry Brown, Webber 
Jr. H. S., Saginaw, Mich 


5—CRAYON 
(Milton Bradley Co. 
sponsors Classification 5) 
First Award, $50: Robert Lescalleet, Tow- 
son (Md.) Jr. H. S 
Second Award, $25: David Rimm, Robert 
E. Lee Jr. H. S., Miami, Fla 
Third Award, $15: Robert Humphrey 
Southern Jr. H. S., Louisville, Ky. 


6—BLACK DRAWING INK 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
sponsors Classification 6) 
First Award, $50: Patricia Kuba, Wilson 
H. S., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Secona Award, $25: Bonnie DeMille, Cen- 
tral H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind 
Third Award, $15: Stanley Abercrombie 
Darlington School, Reme, Ga 


7—COLORED DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
sponsors Classification 7) 
First Award, $50: Charles Dubuis, McLean 
Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, Texas 
Second Award, $25: Barbara 
West H. S., Rochester, N. Y 
Third Award, $15: Robert Disch, Lincoln 
H. S., Cleveland, O 


Nifenger 


8—LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
(The American Lead Pencil Co. 
sponsors Classification 8) 
First Award, $50: Lois Wright, 
«N. Y.) Central School 
Second Award, $25: Bobby Lawson, Schoo! 
for Deaf, Flint, Mich 
Third Award, $15: Gaylan Bergren, Minot 
(N. D.) Jr. H.S 


Pittsford 


9—COLORED PENCIL DRAWING (insoluble) 
(Eagle Pencil Co. 
sponsors Classification 9) 
First Award, $50: Thomas Estes, Central 
Jr. H. S., Saginaw, Mich 


(Continued on page 20) 








aworwer Exciting “RoE” 
AND QUICKIE ADVENTURE! 
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*2.c” AND QUICKIE REIN UP BY A STREAM WHEN » £§ 
QUICKIE'S HORSE IS SUDDENLY STARTLED... “ 
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DON'T LOSE YOUR HEAD, ) WITH LIGHTNING SPEED, ump! TLL Save you, 
I CAN'T GET ouT! quickie! TVE GOT *R.C” SNATCHES AN AX QUICKIE! THIS TREE... 
I'M SINKING °T AN IDEA! FROM HIS SADDLE BAG! GRAB IT WHEN IT 
oeerer! “ - FALLS ! 
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*2.C” AND QUICKIE ALWAYS DRINK. 

BEST-TASTING ROYAL CROWN COLA! 

THEY ENJOY 2 FULL GLASSES IN THE 6 

BIG BOTTLE...AND...RC MAKES YOUT + ' 474 = be 
FEEL LIKE NEw! - 47, 
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5 ENERGY CAN MEAN ALOT! SO ENJOY COOL, 
yi-P-P-E-E-e / “ REFRESHING RC Every DAY! RC MAKES YOU 

you p10 17, *e.c!! e FEEL LIKE NEW! yes, AND RC Is BesT By 

I'M GETTING OUT! ys TASTE-TEST, Too! 








YEAH, THAT WAS A 
a CLOSE CALL! MM, 
—\\\\] ( BOY, THIS RE MAKES 
Wy me eee uy 
\ NEW 
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1. ABOUT DENMARK 


Put T in front of the following true 
statements, F in front of the false ones. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 


Denmark 1,600,000 
milk cows. 

. Danish farmers use the latest sci- 
entific farming methods. 

3. Grain is not grown in Denmark. 
Denmark exports more butter, 
eggs, and bacon than any other 
country. 

. The climate of Denmark is mild 
and moist. 

Denmark is a low country. 

. Few Danes can read or write. 
Many of the sea pirates called 
Vikings came from Denmark. 

. Greenland belongs to Denmark. 

__10. The Danes own few ships and 
have no shipbuilding yards. 


has about 


My score 


2. DIGGING UNDER 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Statements 
are based on the award- — essay, 

“I Dig for What T el Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 1 


l. The essay is about the hobby of 
a. building model planes. 
b. collecting rocks. 
c. fishing. 

2. The author likes his hobby 

cause it gives him a chance to 
a. travel. 
b. paint. 
c. race. 

3. The author say: 
up the hobby 
their equipment 

a. good books about it. 
b. nylon strings and cord, 
c. water color kits 


be- 


people who take 


same should include in 


My score 


3. SCHOOL BOY 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following Statements 
re based on the award-winning short 
“Shall I Go to School?” Score 5 
points for each. Total, 20. 


statements 


tory 


The story is told by a 
a. Mexican boy. 

b. Navajo boy. 

ce. Canadian boy. 


He tells how he ran away from a 
a. government school. 


MAY 24, 1950 


b. wicked uncle. 
c. summer camp. 

3. He gets supplies from a plane by 
a. making smoke signals. 
b. waving a flashlight. 
c. writing signs in the snow. 

. The main point of this story is that 
a. planes can fly during snow 
storms. 

b. education is good to have. 
c. winters are cold in the West. 


My score 


4. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Write the correct answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. Choose the answers 
from the words below the questions. 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 25. 


1. In what city do Communists plan 
to hold a mass meeting this week end 
which might cause a riot? 

2. What nation recently set up a Na- 
tional Science Foundation? 

3. Down which continent do France, 
Britain, and Belgium plan to hold an 
auto race this fall? — SS 

4. What disease will U. S. scientists 
study on an island laboratory off Rhode 
ee 

5. Cambodia, Laos, and Viet Nam 
make up what area? — 
rickets, London, French Indo-China, 
Berlin, foot-and-mouth disease, United 
States, Africa, Malaya, Canada, Asia 


My score 


5. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the follow- 
ing you get right. Total, 10. 


My score Total score 





ART AWARDS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Second Award, $25: Thomas Dreisbach, 
Berwick (Pa.) Jr. H. S. 

Third Award, $15: Alan Schwartz, Clinton 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1I1—LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Inc 
sponsors Classification 11) 
First Award, $50: Richard Eshkanian, 
Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. 
Second Award, $25: Joyce Low, Dormont 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) H. S 
Third Award, $15: Kenneth Christianson, 
Scotch Plains (N. J.) H. S 


12—PRINTS 
(Scholastic Magazines 
sponsor Classification 12) 
First Award, $50: Shirley Hillard, McLean 
School, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Second Award, $25: Norman Goldenberg, 
Jay Cooke Jr. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Award, $15: Robert Peterson, Wood- 
worth School, Dearborn, Mich 
13—DESIGNS FOR RAYON OR SILK 
FABRICS 
(American Silk Mills, Inc. 
sponsor Classification 13) 
First Award, $50: Barbara Welch, Willard 
Jr. H. S., Berkeley, Calif 
Second Award, $25: Patricia Nimsie, 
Shriner’s Hospital School, Portland, Ore. 
Third Award, $15: Harold Neal, Northeast 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo 


DRESS- 


13A—DESIGNS FOR COTTON CLOTHING- 
FABRICS 
(Scholastic Magazines 
sponsor Classification 13A) 

First Award, $50: Gretchen Waruel, Evan- 
ston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. 

Second Award, $25: William Dedrick, Eur- 
eka (Calif.) Jr. H. S. 

Third Award, $15: Warren Blythe, Hitch- 
cock Jr. H. S., Galesburg, Il 


14—GENERAL DESIGN 
(Scholastic Magazines 
sponsor Classification 14) E 
First Award, $50: Lewis Burnett, Roose- 
velt H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 
Second Award, $25: Patsy Mundy, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Jr. H. S. 
Third Award, $15: Robert Wankowski 
James Ford Rhodes School, Cleveland, O. 


16—POSTERS, ADVERTISING ART 
A—General Posters 
(American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
sponsor Classification 16A) 
First Award, $50: Bob Ireland, Addison 
Jr. H. S., Cleveland, O 
Second Award, $25: John L. Bonner, Cen- 
tral H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind 
Third Award, $15: Joanne Dorstad, Frank- 
lin Jr. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn 


C—Health and Nutrition Posters, Billboards, 
and Cor Cards 
(Scholastic Magazines 
sponsor Classification 16C) 

First Award, $50: Hugh Gibbons, Edison 
Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa 

Second Award, $25: Kenneth Smith, Guil- 
ford School, Cincinnati, O 


17—LETTERING 
(Institute of Commercial Art 
sponsors Classification 17) 

First Award, $50: Mary Judge, Villa Maria 
Academy, Frontenac, Minn. 

Second Award, $25: Chester Cade, Lincoln 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

Third Award, $15: Jerome Cigulski, Albert 
Bushnell Hart H. S., Cleveland, O. 





18—SCULPTURE 
(Sculpture House 
sponsors Classification 18) 
First Award, $50: Mary Margaret Tibbs, 
Greenville (S. C.) Jr. H.S 
Second Award, $25: Jane Binding, Liberty 
Jr. H. S., Hutchinson, Kan 
Third Award, $15: Ron Oberle, Test Jr 
H. S., Richmond, Ind’ 
19—CERAMICS, CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
(Scholastic Magazines 
sponsor Classification 19) 
First Award, $50: Norman Aroesty, Mem- 
orial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y 
Second Award, $25: Barbara Ingram, South 
Potomac Jr. H. S., Hagerstown, Md 
Third Award, $15: Joan Broderick, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 


20—FABRIC DECORATION 
(The American Crayon Co. 
sponsors Classification 20) 
First Award, $50: Gary Starkey, Marys- 
ville School, Portland, Ore 
Second Award, $25: George Fedenko, Ol- 
iver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Third Award, $15: Clara Mae McDaniel, 
Caesar Cone School, Greensboro, N 


21—HANDCRAFT 
(O-P Craft Co. 
sponsors Classification 21) 


First’ Award, $50: Frank Wright, Guilford | 


School, Cincinnati, O 

Second Award, $25: Kenneth Sermos, 
Southern Jr. H. S. Somerville, Mass. 

Third Award, $15: John Sherbo, Roosevelt 
H. S., Des Moines, Ia 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS 
(A $25 award for an outstanding entry 
from each sponsored region.) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — Carolyn | 


Jones, Wilmington Jr. H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Leo Valledor, | 
Marina Jr. H. S., San Francisco, Calif 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA — Jimmy Orovitz, 
Nautilus School, Miami Beach, Fla 


MINNESOTA — Bernice Johnson, Jordan | 


Jr. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn 


1950 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


A—PEOPLE 

First Award, $25: Joel R. Berk, Junior 
H. S. No. 22, Morris Ave. and E. 167th St., 
Bronx 56, N. Y. 

Second Award, $15: Irwin Irushalmi, 
Junior H. S. No. 22, Morris Ave. and E. 
167th St., Bronx 56, N. Y. 

Third ‘Award, $10: Donald Schade, South 
Intermediate School, Elm Street, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

B—PETS 

First Award, $25: Mayard Hoffman, Tap- 
pan Intermediate School, 117775 American, 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 

Second Award, $15: Robert Kierpaul, Bar- 


| 





bour Intermediate School, 4209 Seneca, De- 


troit, Michigan 


Third Award, $10: John Woltjer, Union | 


H. S., 615 Turner Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
C—ACTIVITIES 
First Award, $25: Harry Cunningham, 
Memorial Junior H. S., 2884 March St., San 
Diego, California. 


Second Award, $15: Fred Arevalo, Mem- | 
orial Junior H. S., 2884 March St. San 


Diego, California. 


Third Award, $10: Joseph Fronapfel, As- | 


bury Park (N. J.) H. S 


D—SCENES 
First Award, $25: Nancy Jean Kari, Ken- 
nedy School, Portland, Oregon. 


Second Award, $15: Denny Ward, Phoenix | 


(Arizona), Union H. S. 


Third Award, $10: Lynn Wallas, Cooley | 


H. S., 15055 Hubbell Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
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TENNIS 1S 
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THAT IT HAS AN 
UNWRITTEN 











THE TWINS OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS 
GTAND UP TO USLTA 
STANDARDS EVEN AFTER 
TESTS TOUGHER THAN 
ACTUAL PLAY’ 








WRIGHT & DITSON 
THE ONLY OFFIC 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


. A container for holding flowers, 

. Musical sound. 

. A place by which to enter. 

. Poem. 

. This statesman held office as — — — — 

— — — — of Virginia. 

. Before, as used in poetry. 
5. An evergreen tree, 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGERS 
in 1949 . as in one 


season since ‘84 all 
the important major league 
batting records were made 
with Louisville Sluggers . . . | 
the bat of the champions | 
in every league. 


FRE AT YOUR 


DEALERS 
The Louisville Stugear Year| l@Az 








This statesman’s last name was 


. To make something different by chang 
ing part of it. 
3. Myself. 
This statesman’s first name was — — — 
To connect. 
Tent or wigwam of American Indian 
. Crazy 
. Depart. 
Abbreviation for right. 
Act. 
| . Abbreviation for alternating current 
| 


—~ Dealer's 


Se istamps, or coin) te Save for future use. 
iby. 


Indefinite article. 
. Citrus fruit. 

A minister or clergyman. 
Adam and — — -. 

3. Preposition used to show where. 

24. Daniel was a famous pio- 
neer. 
To provide with a permanent supply 
of money 

26. A sly and evil glance. 

30. Old way of writing “you.” 

33. Abbreviation for railway. 


4 Ky Kui | 
name and address. : | WW takes 43 words to complete this puzzle. 


ALSO MAKERS OF | Score 2 points for each word you get right, 


eat | and see how close you can come to the top 
Louisville Grand Siam Golf Clubs | .core of 86. 





| CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. statesman and orator in the 
time of the Revolutionary War. In 1775 he said: 
“1 know not what course others may take; but 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death!” 
He wos born on May 29, 1736, and died on 


June 6, 1799. 
ACROSS 


_ to Travel with 
the BAND! 





Learn faster... 
a* play better! 


You can, when you 
lay a Bundy Band 


Solution to this puzzle appears in the Teacher 
Edition, on page 2-1. Because this is the last 
issue of Junior Scholastic this term, the solu- 
tion to this week's puzzle is only in Teacher 
Edition. 


nstrument! Made by 

experts, to give you easy playing 

and the tone ‘naniinetess like. Bundy 

has all the instruments, so you can 
choose your favorite 


New Booklet, color-illus- 

troted, tells you all 

ebout Bundy Band Instruments. Send ao post cord 
for it today! Address Dept. JS-52 


} Band Instruments 


Gvoranteed by SELMMET increne 
FIRST U.S. STAMPS (1847) 


Government reissues Se and (0c, plus $1, $2. $5 U. S., 
uded in Giant Bargain U. 8. Collection of Commems, 
r Mail, (9th century and high value stamgs. All only 

) © new applicants for U. S. approvals 

METROPOLITAN, Dept. 157, 140 Nassau St 














N.Y. C.7 


l 
4 


Meat from a hog. 

Strike lightly or stroke gently 
This statesmfan was a ——— — 
to the Continental Congress 
Small insect that likes picnics. 
Fur-bearing with 
He likes to swim 
Short for Frederick 
Deeply absorbed in 
— — — — in thought 
A beginner in learning anything 
Frozen water 

A pain 

Frame with bars and shelves for hold- 
ing things 

Not closed 


Periods of time 


mammal whiskers, 


something, as 


Cain and — — — =. 





é‘ tmslung 
THE : 
TO REMEMBER IN 


America's finest 
silver-plated flute 


W. T. ARMSTRONG 


NAME 


COMPANY 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


10-elder; 
tree; 
26-natives; 28-tenant; 


5-RKO; 6-dally 
17-reading; 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Seward; 7-Alaska; 8-Lincoln 
ll-lo; 12-dye; 13-ivy; 15-bi; 16- 
18-he; 19- om 20-ill; 23-it; 24-Dora’s 
29-eagles 

2-elide; 3-wane; 4-ascribe 
10-Ed; 14-vie; 16-the 
20-Irene; 2l-lasts; 22- 
27-tea 


DOWN: 1- Sally: 
§-no; 
19-State; 


S.; 23-in; 25-oval; 











June 20 Is Deadline for 
Ford Industrial Arts Awards 


Students entering the Ford 
Motor Company Industrial Arts 
Awards must ship their entries by 
prepaid Express to the Industrial 
Arts Awards Fair, Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, Jackson Park, 
Chicago 37, Ill, on or before June 
20. 

More than 500 cash awards are 
offered in eight divisions. The in- 
dustrial art awards program is the 
same one which was originated 
three years ago, and conducted 
until this year, by Scholastic Mag- 
azines. Winning entries will be dis- 
played in the Chicago Musem of 
Science and Industry from August 
7 to October 14. 

See May 3 issue for full details 
on entry requirements. 











No Necessity 
Tourist: “This is a very dangerous 
cliff. Why don’t you put up a danger 
sign?” 
Native 
But 


dow ta 


“We did have 


nobody fell over, 


a sign up once. 


so we took it 


jreuel, St. Theresa College 
Alta Canada 


it Certainly Is! 


The Willoughbys had a new maid 
who could cook very well, but wasn't 
very bright. One night at dinnertime 
the phone rang and the maid answered 

Then she said, “It certainly is,” and 
hung up. 

A few moments later the phone rang 
again and when the maid answered 
she said, “It certainly is,” and hung up. 

Mr. Willoughby was quite puzzled 
asked what was going on. The 
maid replied, “Some joker keeps ~phon- 
ing and saying, ‘It's a long distance 
from New York.” ; 


and 


Judy Levine, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Dead or Alive 
A sign outside 
to wires means 
instant death. Anvone disregarding this 
notice will be arrested.” 


Delores Sa 


a power station read: 


“Danger touch these 


” Baker St San Angelo, Texas 


His Reason 


Station Agent: “I've told you three 
times. The train comes in at tour forty- 
four. Why do you keep asking?” ; 

Boy: “I like to vour whiskers 


wobble when vou say four forty-four.” 
Martha Ann Hathaway, T i Va 


see 


Kahoe School Richmond 


Pasture-ized Milk 

City Boy: ~ 

in a pasture?” 
Country Boy: “Yes, we do.” 

City Boy: “Good. You don’t have to 

go to the dairy for your pasturized 


milk.” 


Do you keep your cows 


Barhara Stepher Habira (Ga.) H. 8 


a 


Hungry Boy: * 
Mother 


2ass the butter, Mom.” 
- ell to teach him some 
manners): “If I what?” 


Boy: “If you can reach it” 
Martha Ann Hathaway, Tuckahoe Set 


Joke of the Week 


“Oh, doctor,” cried the nervous pa- 
tient. “Every night I see the ghosts of 
my departed relatives sitti on the bed 
posts. There they sit. waiting, waiting, 
waiting. What shall I do?” 


“Sharpen the tops of the posts. “ 
Della Hellwig, Junior H. ® N 


Who's a Moron? 


On a trip to a small town, Govern- 
ment Agent Smith saw everywhe re 
signs of excellent marksmanship. U pon | 
asking, he found that this was done by | 
the town moron. 

“But how can a moron do this?” 
exclaimed. “This is amazing!” 

“Well,” answered a townsman. “He | 
shot first and drew the bullseye after- | 
wards.” 


a 
1 


Helen Petkas, Forrest School, Atlanta, Ga 


Chief Operator 


Visitor: “So you really run things in 
vour house, Mr. Greene.” 

Mrs. Greene: “He sure does. The 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine, and 
the lawn mower.” 


Eleanor Arsenault 6 College Avenue, Waterville, Me 


Dangerous 


Mother (calling from living room): 
“Judy, are you doing the dishes?” 

Judy: “Yes, 'm on the plates now.” 

Mother: “Better get off. You'll break 
them.” 


Margaret London 





Hamilton Junior H. &., Seattle, Wash. | 


STARRED * WORDS | 


Words storred® in this issue are defined here. | 
addict (AD-ihkt). Noun. One 
devoted to a certain habit. 
demented (deh-MEN-tehd). 
tive meaning insane, mad. 
eaves (EEVZ). Noun. The lower 
edges of a roof which jut out beyond | 
the walls of a building. | 
] 
| 


who is 


Adijec- 


inorganic (IN-awr-GAN-ihk. Pro- 
nounce second a as in at.) Adjective de- 
scribing substances which do not func- 
tion as living bodies. They are com- 
posed of matter which is neither vege- 
table nor animal. 

intrigue (in-TREEG). Verb. 
arouse curiosity and interest. 

kleptomaniac (KLEHP-toh-MAY-nih- 
ak). Noun. A person who is driven by a 
desire to steal, even though he can af- 
ford to buy the things he takes. 

matrix (MAY-trihks or MAT-rihks. 
Mat rhymes with hat.) Noun. The rock | 
in which a metal, pebble, crystal, or| , 
jewel is embedded. 

mesa (MAY-suh). Noun. A flat-topped i 
rocky hill with steeply sloping sides. 

neutron (NU-tron. 


To 





atom, which is not 
charged. It is composed of a positive | 
charge and a negative charge which | 
neutralize each other. 


an 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Copenhagen (KOH-p’n-HAY-guhn) 
Funen (FU-nuhn; first u as in menu.) 
smorrebrod (SMUR-bru. Pronounce 

u's as in urn.) 


a Sho OOF CUS S 660000606 cee CEbdeCone 


Pronounce u as in|, 
cube, o as in not.) Noun. A particle of |} 
electrically |: 
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net Hint... 


Slip this Tip 
in the Band 
f Pop’s Hat 


--CUTALONG LINE .... 


Hint from the Whole 
Family...We Want... 


THE POPULAR 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 


' Needs! 


t Includes extra arith- 

metical symbols such 
1 ao —, +, X, =, 
ond even the (°)... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plon. 
Terms as low os $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 




















\ 
Over with the dinghy. 
snap Tie -< the kind of 


all time with the gang- 
are always 


picture that’s always 
tt’s the kind everyone 


great to have— 
wants—the vind everyone get 


fyn to take _fu fun to look 2 


n to be in— 
Company, Rochester 


4, NN. 


Eastman Kodak 


ak Film gets the picture. 7 


x Its the film in the 


familiar yellow box. 





INDEX TO VOLUME 26 
(Feb. 1, 1950—May 24, 1950) 


unior Scholastic 


Note: 
April; 


Letters indicate month (F-Feb.; Mr-March; A- 
My-May). The first figure indicates day of 


month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Ex.: F 1-4 means Feb. 1, page 4. The letter 
T following a page number means Teacher Edition. 


A 


Accidents: Automobile, A 19-2 

Acheson, Dean: Revisits Boyhood 
Friends, My 3-3 

Afghanistan: Nomads Leave Pak- 
istan, My 17-4 

Agriculture: Alfalfa, 
Colorado Crops 
A 26-5, My 17-5 

Alaska: House Approves State- 
hood Bill, Mr 22-3; Letter from 
Alaska, Mr 22-12; Railroad 
Finds Way to Frighten Moose, 
Mr 1-4 

Animals: Cattalo, Mr 8-4; Dog- 
yotes, My 3-5; Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, My 24-5; Freak Bear 
Born; My 10-6; Goat from 
Greece), My 24-4; Three Rare 
Albino Deer, My 10-6 

Appomattox Dedication: Grant 
and Lee Meet Again, A 26-4 

Arctic: Food Found in Arctic, My 
3-5; U.S. and Canada Test War 
Equipment, Mr 8-3 

Argentina: Theme Article (film 
unit, map), F 1-7; Water Short- 
age, Mr 1-4 

Asia: Foreign Students Like U. S., 
Mr 15-6; Visitors from India, 
Burma, Israel, Mr 22-12 

Assembly Programs: Your Plat- 
form Guest, F 1-21T 

Astronomy: Icarus, an Asteroid, 
My 10-6; Planet Pluto's Diame- 
ter, F 8-5; Spring Equinox, Mr 
15-7; Trip to Mars, My 17-5. 

Atomic Bomb: Bomb’s Destruc- 
tive Powers, Mr 1-5; Hydrogen 
Bomb to Be Built, F 8-5. 

Atomic Energy Atomic Drug 
Store, Mr 8-4; Changes Color of 
Diamonds, My 3-5; Los Alamos, 
Atomic City, My 10-14; Protec- 
tection Against Radiation, My 
24-5; Robot Tested for Atomic 
Work, A 26-5 

Audio Visual Aids: Amplifier, A 
5-26T; Films and Strips, A 5- 
47T, My 3-29T; Filmstrip Boom, 
Mr 1-12T; Filmstrip Harvest, A 
5-35T; I Do Films, F 1-14T; 
Sound Advice, Mr 1-26T, My 3- 
45T; Tales on Tape, A 5-18T; 
Tape Tricks, F 1-16T; Ten Out- 
standing School Films of 1949, 
My 3-11T; Visually Yours, F 1- 
14T; Mr 1-28T, A 5-36T, My 
3-28T; We Tape It, Mr 1-12T 

Automobiles: African Auto-Race, 
My 24-4; British Jet Car, A 5-7. 

Aviation: Bibliography, A 19-3T; 
Rocket Sleds, F 22-5; Sky Clip- 
per, My 3-6; U. S. Navy Break- 
away Cockpit, Mr 22-3; World's 
Slowest Plane, My 17-5. 


Mr 1-5; 
Endangered, 


Backward States: see Underde- 
veloped Countries. 

Belgium: Binche Carnival, F 15- 
5; Election Results, A 5-5; How 
We Live, F 15-8; Theme Article 


(map), F 15-6; Vote Again on 
Leopold, My 17-4. 

Birds: Arctic Owls in U. S., F 8-5; 
Cuban Bee Hummingbird, F 
22-5; Whooping Crane, My 24- 


4 

Boy Scouts: Give Statue of Lib- 
erty Replica to Philippines, A 
26-4 

Brotherhood Week: February 19- 
26, 1950, F 22-3. 


c 


alifornia: Favors U. N. Charter 
Over State Law, My 10-5 

Camera: Movie Camera Buyer's 
Guide, My 3-26T 

Canada: Bibliography, Mr 22-3T; 
Joins U.S. to Test Arctic Equip- 
ment, Mr 8-3; Oil Pipeline 
Planned (map), F 1-4; Plan to 
Control Fraser River (map), F 
22-4; Signs Niagara Falls Treaty 
with U. S.. Mr 15-5 

Capsule News: F 1-#T, Mr 1-4T, 
A 5-4T, My 3-14T 

Census: see also U. S. Census. 
U. N. to Take World Census, 
F 15-4 

Chee-e The Biggest 
(story), My 3-12 

China: Communists Capture Hai- 
nan Island, My 10-4; Famine 
Svreading, My 3-4; Mudbank 
Blocking Port of Shanghai, A 
19-2; U. S. Officials Called 
Home, F 1-4 

Conservation: Marsh Land to Be 
Reclaimed from the Sea, F 8-3; 
Colorado Crops Endangered, A 
26-5, My 17-5. 

Criggs, Leland: 
(story), F 1-11 

Crime: Minnesota 
Criminal, A 12-5 

Czechoslovakia: see Slovakia. 


Denmark: Danes to Start Search 
for Deep-Sea Plants and Fish, 
A 5-7; How We Live, My 24-8; 
Theme Article (map), My 24-6 

Diamonds: Atomic Energy 
Changes Color, My 3-5 

Displaced Persons: Congress 
Passes D. P. Bill, A 26-4; U. N. 
Aids Displaced Persons, F 22-3. 

District of Columbia: see Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Dogs: Dog Daze, Mr 1-16; U. S 
Dog Census Taken, F 8-4 

Drama: Globe Theatre Model, A 
5-21T. 

Drugs: Aureomycin Fattens Cat- 
tle, A 26-5. 

Duncan, Ethel M.: So Proudly We 
Hail (play), Mr 1-11. 


E 
Easter: Bugs Bunny, A 5-5. 
Education: Learn While You 
Sleep, A 5-6; To School by Tele- 
phone, A 5-25T. 


Cheese 


Jack Johnson 


Boys Trap 


Egypt: New Province Developed 
for Farming, A 19-2. 

College: Senate Ap- 
proves Change, F 22-4. 

English: English for Personal 
Dignity (Fisher, Dorothy Can- 
field), Mr 1-10T. 

English Notes (Finch, Hardy): 
English for All, My 3-32T: 
“Glamour” Teachers, Mr. 1-17T; 
Poets in New Grooves, F 1-6T; 
To Prepare for College, A 5-32T. 

Europe: Tide of U. S. Toys, F 
22-3. 


Fairs: Chicago Will Hold World 
Trade Fair, A 12-4. 

Finland: Bibliography, My 3-24T: 
Finnish Girl Invited to U. S. 
A 19-3; How We Live, My 17-9; 
Theme Article (map), My 17-6. 

Fishing: Great Lakes Fish Killed 
by Eels, A 5-7. 

Flying Saucers: Reported Seen in 
U. S., A 26-5. 

Forests: Disease Killing Oaks, My 
10-6. 

Forum: WN. Y. Herald Tribune 
Visitors from Asia, Mr 15-6, 
Mr 22-12. 

France: Bibliography, F 15-3T: 
How We Live, Mr 8-8; Nicole 
Legendre Visits:U. S., Mr 1-3; 
Theme Article (map), Mr 8-5; 
Waterfall Built in Alps to Sup- 
ply Electricity..Mr 8-2. 


G 


Germany: Bibliography, Mr 8-3T: 
Communists Threaten to In- 
vade West Berlin, My 24-5; 
How We Live, Mr 22-8: Theme 
Article (map). Mr 22-5 

Girl Scouts: Schoolmates Over- 
seas, Mr 22-2 

Great Britain: Bibliography. Mr 
8-3T; Commonwealth Confer- 
ence, F 1-4; Labor Party Wins 
National Election, Mr 8-2: Scot- 
land’s Man-Made Forest, Mr 
15-7; Scotland Seeks Sunken 
Treasure, Mr 22-4; Thanksgiv- 
ing Memorial, A 12-4. 

Great Lakes: Water Shortage, F 
15-3 

Guam: Has U. S. Civilian Gover- 
nor, A 26-3 

Guatemala: Insults U.S. at Sports 
Meet, Mr 15-5 


Hager. Mark: First Money (story), 
My 17-15. 

Haiti: U. N. Helps Fight Disease, 
My 3- 

Hawaii: House Approves State- 
hood Bill, Mr 22-3; Increasing 
Sugar Cane Production, Mr 
15-7 

Health and Nutrition: see also 
How's Your Health. Cartoons: 
Cuts and Scratches, My 3-18; 
Drugs, A 26-12; Eggs, A 5-18; 
Exercise, F 8-16; Salads, My 
17-18; Vitamin C, 22-14; 
Happy in Pittsburgh, Mr 1-18T; 
U.S. to Build New Health Cen- 
ter, A 19-4 

Holland: see Netherlands. 

Hostetler, Cappy: The Highest 
Hole in Peru, F 8-12 

How We Live: see 
Friendship Series 

How's Your Health: see also 
Health and Nutrition. Question 
Box, Recipes, Training Tips, 
F 1-18, F 15-22, Mr 1-18, Mr 8- 
12, Mr 22-17, A 12-20, A 19-10, 
My 10-18. 


World 


India: Elephant Sent to Japan 
Mr 15-5; Girl to Rule Indore, 
My 3-4; Plans City (map), F 


3-T 


15-4; Peace Pact with Pakistan 
(map), A 26-3. 

Indiana: Territory 150 Years Old, 
My 10-5. 

Indians: Congress Passes Indian 
Aid Bill, My 10-4; Navajos Need 
Help, F 1-13. 

Indo China: U. S. Arms Aid, My 
24-3. 

Indonesia, United States of: see 
also Java. Asks to Join U. N., 
My 17-3; Bibliography, F 1-12T; 
Designs First Coat of Arms, A 
5-6; U. S. Grants Loan, Mr 15-7. 

Industry: Visit Industries, A 5- 
6T; My 3-12T. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
Poll, A 5-17T. 

Intercultural Relations: Brother- 
hood Week, F 22-3. 

Italy: Bibliography. F 15-3T; How 
We Live, F 8-9; Teen-Age Opera 
Star in U. S., My 10-5; Theme 
Article (map), F 8-6. 


J 


Japan: Bibliography, A 5-24T: 
Doll Festival, Mr 1-5; How We 
Live, A 19-8; Theme Article 
(map), A 19-5; U. S. Movie 
Made for Japan, A 19-3. 

Java: see also Indonesia. Theme 
Article (film-unit, map), Mr 1- 
7 


Jefferson, Thomas: The Biggest 
Cheese (story), My 3-12. 

Junior Writers: see also Scholas- 
tic Awards. Student Writing, F 
1-15, Mr 8-10, Mr 15-26, Mr 22- 
10, A 5-17, A 12-14, A 26-17, My- 
3-14, My 10-16. 


K 


Korea: Runner Wins 
Marathon Race, My 3-4. 


L 


Liberia: U. S. to Help Build a 
Railroad (map), F 8-5. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Abe Lincoln 
Loved a Joke, F 8-11. 


Margarine: Congress Passes Tax 
Repeal Bill, F 8-4; Not to Be 
Sold in Triangular Packages, 
Mr 22-3. 

Match Your Wits: see also Puz- 
zles, A 26-18. 

Medicine: Orange Pee} Protection 
Against Radiation, My 3-5. 

Mexico: Stone Face Discovered, 
A 5-7; U. S. Scientists Explore 
Canyon, My 17-5. 7 

Minerals: Synthetic Mica Process 
Found, F 15-5. 

Miracle of America: 
Industry. 

Mountain Climbing: Frenchmen 
to Climb Mount Dhaulagiri, A 
19-3. 

Movies: F 1-21, F 8-16, F 22-2, 
Mr 22-15, A 12-18; My 17-20. 

Music: Good Will Orchestra 
Touring Scandinavia, My 17-5; 
Italian Opera Star, My 10-5; 
King of Thailand's Songs in 
U.S. Musical, My 17-3. 


Navajos: Congress Passes Aid 
Bill, My 10-4; Navajos Need 
Help, F 1-13. 

Netherlands: How We Live, F 
22-8; Theme Article (map), F 
22-6. 

New Guinea: Will Raise Sheep, F 
15-3. 

Noise: Quietest City in U. S., F 
6 


Boston 


see U. S. 


1-6. 

North Atlantic Pact, NAP Na- 
tions Meet in London, A 19-3. 
Norway: Bibliography, A 19-3T; 
Theme Article (film-unit, map), 

My 3-7. 





4T 


Nye, Dorothy C. Draper: Jan 
Sticks to It (story), F 22-10. 


° 


Oil: Canadian Pipeline Planned 
(map), F 1-4; Helicopters Used 
in Oil Industry, A 12-5; Oil 
Roughneck (Oil Industry), A 
12-12. 

Otters: Increase in Sea Otters, 
Mr 22-4. 


P 
Pacific Islands: Islanders Meet, 
M 


Pakistan: Liaquat Ali Khan Visits 
U.S., My 17-3; Nomads Journey 
to Afghanistan, My 17-4; Peace 
Pact Signed with India (map), 
A 26-3. 

Panama: New Elevators to Be 
Fastest in Central America, A 


26-4. 

Pan American Day: Celebrated 
April 14, A 12-5. 

Paper: Made from Sugar-Cane 
Waste, F 22-5 

Parks: War Memorial Parks 
Planned for Europe by U. S., 
F 15-4. 

Peat: U. S. May Use in Place of 
Coal, My 10-4. 

Peru: The Highest Hole in Peru 
(Hostetler, Cappy), F 8-12. 
Philippines: Bibliography, A 12- 
3T; Boy Scouts Give Statue of 
Liberty Replica, A 26-4; How 
We Live, A 26-9; Theme Article 

(map), A 26-6. 

Plants: Carrageen, My 10-6; 
Weeds Used as Food, My 10-6. 
Plays: So Proudly We Hail (Dun- 

can, Ethel M.), Mr 1-11 

Point Four: see Underdeveloped 
Countries. 

Poland: U. N. Delegate Resigns. 
F 8-3. 

Productivity: see also U. S. In- 
dustry. Key to Pienty (charts), 
Mr 15-12. 

Puerto Rico: Guatemala Insults 
U. S. at Sports Meet, Mr 15-5. 
Puzzles: Bell, Alexander Graham, 
Mr 1-22; Edison, Thomas, F 8- 
16; Frost, Robert, Mr 22-16; 
Henry, Patrick, My 24-22; Irv- 
ing, Washington, A 5-21; Jeffer- 
son, Thomas, A 12-22; Lincoln, 
Abraham, F 15-16; Madison, 
James, Mr 15-39; Morse, Samuel, 
A 26-18; Peary, Robert E., My 
3-21; Roosevelt, Franklin D., 
F 1-21; Seward, William Henry, 
My 17-21; Stokowski, Leopold, 
A 19-15; Truman, Harry, My 10- 
22; Washington, George, F 22- 

mm.» 


Q 


Quiz Kids: Junior Quiz Whizzes, 
A 12-13. 


Radio: A + to the Halls of Ivy, 
My 3-19T; FM-Low Power Low 
Cost, F 1-13T; H. S. Radio 
Workshop, F 1-20T, Mr 1-31T; 
A 5-18T, My 3-31T; Junior 
Quiz Whizzes, A 12-13. 

Railroads: More Power to Amer- 
ica Special, My 17-4; Smooth 
Riding Ahead, Mr 1-6 

Rain-Making: Experiment in New 
York (charts), A 12-6; Rain- 
Making Process, F 15-5 

Right This Way: see Weekly Is- 
sues of Junior Scholastic 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Papers 
Open to Public, A 5-6 


$s 


Senolastic Awards 
My 24-13; Essay—I Dig for 
What I Get (Brooks, Bruce), 
My 24-10; Poetry—I Saw (Ro- 
beson, Martha), My 24-11; 


Art Awards, 


Powerhouse (Keen, James), 
My 24-11; Seven Cities of Ci- 
bola (Otis, Judy), My 24-11; 
Short Story—Shall I Go to 
School? (Nichols, Sarah), My 
24-12; Writing and Art Awards 
Winners, My 24-18. 

Science: Foundation Set Up in 
U. S.. My 24-4; Mosquitoes 
Killed by Radio, A 19-4. 

Shaw, George Bernard: I Called 
on Shaw (Evans, N. Dean), A 


5-8T. 

Shipping: U. S. Will Build Larg- 
est Ocean Liner, Mr 8-2. 

Shutterbugs: F 1-16, F 8-18, F 
15-12, F 22-2, Mr 8-14, Mr 15-32, 
Mr 22-16, A 5-16, A 12-17, A 26- 
15, My 10-21, My 17-21. 

Slovakia: Bibliography, Mr 15- 
3T; Theme Article (Film-unit, 
map), A 5-11. 

Snow: New Snow Equipment. F 


1-6. 

Social Study Notes (Long, Harold 
M.): Current Affairs Question, 
A 5-37T; New Light for World 
History, F 1-6T; On War or 
Peace, My 3-30T. 

Sports (Masin, Herman L.): 
America’s Fun and Fever 
(Baseball), My 3-18; Baseball 
Season Starts, A 19-4; Big Hits 
(Baseball), A 26-12; Dog Daze, 
Mr 1-16; Golden Age Boys, Mr 
15-28; Inside Slants (Baseball), 
A 5-18; Korean Wins Boston 
Marathon Race, My 3-4; Mar- 
velous Marlene (Bauer, Mar- 
lene), F 8-15; One Miss, One 
Hit (Basketball), F 1-16; Right 
Kiner Guy (Kiner, Ralph), My 
17-18; Right on the Button (But- 
ton, Dick), Mr 8-11; Short Shots, 
Mr 22-18; Some Racket (Con- 
nolly, Maureen), A 12-16; Tales: 
Tall and Small, F 15-14; Tall 
Paul (Arizin, Paul), F 22-14; 
That Davis Cup (Tennis), My 
10-15. 

Spotlight on America (Simon, 
Tony): Los Alamos, Atomic 
City, My 10-14; Navajos Need 
Help. F 1-13; Oil Roughneck 
(Om Industry), A 12-12; Sky 
Clipper (Aviation), My 3-6; 
Smooth Riding Ahead (Rail- 
roads). Mr 1-6; Trucking Down 
the Highway, A 5-15. 

Stamps: 1950 Commemoratives. A 
5-22; A 19-14, My 24-3; Alber- 
ta, Canada, Mr 1-23: Belgian 
Semi-Postals, F 1-22; Casey 
Jones, A _ 19-14; Denmark's 
Radio Stamp, My 3-22; Kansas 
City Commemorative, My 17- 
22; Philippines, F 15-18: My 3- 
22; Sarawak (British Crown 
Colony), Mr 15-38; Statue of 
Freedom (Washington, D. C.), 
A 5-22. 

Steel. New Process, Mr 15-7 

Stories: see also Scholastic 
Awards. Biggest Cheese (Stull 
Edith), My 3-12; Jack Johnson 
(Criggs, Leland), F 1-11; First 
Money (Hager, Mark), My 17- 
15; Jan Sticks to It (Nye, 
Dorothy C. Draper), F 22-10: 
Last Caravan (Thompson, Mary 
Hall), My 10-12; Raja and the 
Sacred Tooth (Wyndham, Lee), 
A 5-8 

Studebaker, John W. Dr.: 4-Year 
Sequence, Mr 1-22; The Great 
Plague, F 1-10T 

Stull, Edith: The Biggest Cheese 
(story), My 3-12 

Submarines: British Sub Disaster, 
F 1-6; New Subs and Light- 
ships, My 24-5; Underwater 
Record, A 26-5 

Sugar: Paper Made from Waste 
Cane, F 22-5 

Summer Schools: 1950 Abroad 
(Shank, Donald J.), Mr 1- 
47T; Bread Loafing (Lindner, 
Mabel), Mr 1-16T; United States 
and Abroad, Mr 1-6T; Work- 
shops This Summer, A 5-45T, 
My 3-17T. 


Travel: 


Travel 


Sweden: Bibliography, A 26-3T; 
How We Live, My 10-10; Theme 
Article (map), My 10-7. 

Switzerland: Bibliography, Mr 22- 
3T; How We Live, A 12-10; 
Theme Article (map), A 12-7. 


T 
Telephones: U. S. Has Most Tele- 
phones, F 1-6. 
Tel pe: New Tel Mr 





8-4. 

Television: Empire State Build- 
ing Adds TV Mast, F 15-4; Stu- 
dents Polled on Hours Spent 
Watching TV, Mr 22-2; TV in 
White House, Mr 15-5; Under- 
water Television, My 3-5. 


Tennessee Valley Authority: How 


to See TVA, A 5-10T. 
Thailand: King’s Songs Will Be 
in U. S. Musical, My 17-3; Will 
Crown King, My 3-4. 
Thompson, Mary Hall: The Last 
Caravan (story), My 10-12. 
Theme Articles: Argentina (film- 
unit, map), F 1-7; Belgium 
(map), F 15-6; Denmark (map), 
My 24-8; Finland (map), My 
17-6; France (map), Mr 8-5; 
Germany (map), Mr 22-5; Italy 
(map), F 8-6; Japan (map), A 
19-5; Java (film-unit, map), Mr 
1-7; Netherlands (map), F 22-6; 
Norway (film-unit, map), My 3- 
7; Philippines (map), A 26-6; 
Slovakia (film-unit, map), A 5- 
11; Sweden (map), My 10-7; 
Switzerland (map), A 12-7. 
Transportation: Sky Clipper 
(Aviation), My 3-6; Smooth 
Riding Ahead (Railroads), Mr 
1-6; Trucking Down the High- 
way, A 5-15; U. S. Has Most 
Motor Vehicles, A 26-4. 
Europe Without Time- 
tables (Learner, Lee), A 5-38T; 
Flin Flon Fling (Fell, Ruth), A 
5-16T; I Throw My Net in Ha- 
waii (Custer, Grace), My 3- 
25T; Ter™Day Town, My 3-20T; 
Travel Tips, F 1-19T, Mr 1-14T, 
A 5-14T, My 3-16T; We Know 
Better Now (Learner, Lee), 
My 3-42T; Where This Sum- 
mer?, My 3-8T 
Story Awards: Awards 
Winners, My 3-35T; I Studied in 
London (McGuire, Marian), F 
1-7T: Kiss Me Kate in Italy 
(Rosenblum, Morris), My 3-10T; 
San Marcos (Schaefer, Freder- 
ick A.), Mr 1-9T; Top of the 
Nation (Dresser, Elizabeth), A 
5-12T 
Truman, Harry S.: Plans Trip 
Across U.S. A., A 26-4. 


U 


Underdeveloped Countries: Great 
Britain Commonwealth Confer- 
ence, F 1-4. 

United Nations: California Favors 
U. N. Charter Over State Law, 
My 10-5; Gets Letters from 
Boys and Girls, A 12-4; Miss 
Yuen, My 10-5; Polish Delegate 
Resigns, F 8-3; Project to Aid 
Children, F 15-4; Russian Dele-» 
gates Boycott Meetings, F 1-6; 
To Take World Census, F 15-4; 
United Nations Address, Mr 8-3. 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion: World Wide Plant Index 
Started, Mr 22-3. 

International Refugee Organi- 
zation: Aids Displaced Persons, 
F 22-3 

Permanent Headquarters: Na- 
tions to Donate Furnishings, My 
10-5; New Type Telephones In- 
stalled, My 10-5. 

Secretariat: Trygve Lie to Visit 
Europe's Capitals, My 10-5. 
Security Council: — Indonesia 
Asks to Join, My 17-3. 

World Health Organization: 
Fights Tuberculosis, Mr 15-5; 


Helps Haiti Fight Disease, My 
3-3; World Health Day, A 5-5. 

U. S. Census: Starts April 1, 1950 
(chart), F 8-4, A 5-6. 


and Hawaii, Mr 22-3; Passes 
Oleo Tax Repeal Bill, F 8-4; 
Senate Approves Electoral Col- 
lege Change, F 22-4; Senate 
Passes Women’s Rights Bill, F 
22-4. 

U. S. Defense: Joins Canada to 
Test Arctic Equipment, Mr 8- 
3 


U. S. Government: Bond Drive 
Starts, My 10-4; One Out of Ten 
Work for U. S. Government, My 
3-4; Signs Niagara Falls Treaty 
with Canada, Mr 15-5; To Use 
Nylon Flags, Mr 8-2. 

U. S. Industry: Bibliography, F 
22-3T; Special Issue, Mr 15-8. 

U. S. Navy: Battleship Missouri 
Stuck in Mud, F 8-3, F 15-4; 
Bomb Used as Distress Signal. 
Mr 22-4. 

U. S. Presidents: How Many Pres- 
idents?, F 1-5; President Tru- 
man Plans Trip Across U. S., A 


26-4 

U. S. State Department: Ameri- 
can History Books for Schools 
Abroad, Mr 1-4; U. S. Officials 
Called Home from China, F 1-4. 

U. S. Territories and Possessions: 
Guam Has U. S. Civilian Gov- 
ernor, A 26-3; Virgin Islands 
Has New Governor, Mr 22-2. 

U. S. Treasury Department: Sil- 
ver Coins Pass Yearly Test, Mr 
1-4. 

Uranium: Air Hunt on in U. S., 
Mr 22-4; French Search Indian 
Ocean Island (map), Mr 15-6 


Vv 
Valentine’s Day: History, F 15- 
10. 


Viet Nam: see Indo-China. 

Virgin Islands: New Governor. 
Mr 22-2. 

Vocabulary: see Words to the 
Wise. 

Voice of America: Columbia's 
Uncle John Broadcasts to 
Greece, My 24-3. 


Ww 


Washington, D. C.: Bibliography, 
F 8-3T; 15-3T; Celebrates 
150th Birthday, Mr 1-3; Day- 
light Saving Time Voted On, 
A 26-3; So Proudly We Hail 
(play), Mr 1-11. 

Water: Fresh Water from Salt, F 
1-6; Food in Sea Water, My 24- 
5 


Water Shortage: see also Rain- 
Making. Great Lakes Need Rain, 
F 15-3. 

Weather: see Rain-Making. 

White House: Repairs Being 
Made, F 1-5. 

Women: Women's Rights Bill, F 
22-4 

Words to the Wise (How Words 
Change): Admonish, Mr 15-36; 
Album, F 1-15; Anecdote, A 5- 
17; Bachelor, Mr 22-10; Debate, 
F 8-4; Dismal, F 15-11; Eti- 
quette, Mr 8-10; Fiasco, A 12-14; 
Glamour, F 22-12; Hoodlum, 
My 3-14; Inveigle, A 26-17; In- 
vestigate, My 10-16; Propa- 
ganda, A 19-13; Sirloin, Mr 1- 
22; Windfall, My 17-16. 

World Friendship Series: Bel- 
gium, F 15-8; Denmark, My 24- 
8; Finland, My 17-9; France, Mr 
8-8; Germany, Mr 22-8; Italy, 
F 8-9; Japan, A 19-8; Nether- 
lands, F 22-8; Philippines, A 
26-9; Sweden, My 10-10; Switz- 
erland, A 12-10. 

Wyndham, Lee: Raja and the 
Sacred Tooth (story), A 5-8. 
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